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COULD not but be much ſur- 

priſed, my dear friend, to receive 
your commands on a ſubje&, of which 
Tou, of all men, are the greateſt maſter. 
For who could ſo well adviſe the party, 
you ſpeak of, or reſolve the general 
queſtion concerning The Uſes of Foreign 
Travel, conſidered as a patt of modern 
breeding and education, as Hi, who has 
himſelf profited ſo much by this practice, 
and, in a late excellent treatiſe [a], 


L] Account of Denmark, as it was in the year 
1692. 


You. III. B has 


„K 
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has given ſo convincing a proof of its 
utility ? 


Bes1Des, your application to me is a 
little ſuſpicious ;,, and looks as if you 
wanted to draw from me a confirmation of 
your own ſentiments, rather than a can- 
did examination of them. For how was 
it poſſible for you not to foreſee the 
difficulty I muſt be under, in debating 
this point with you? When have I been 
able to diſſent from you in any queſtion 


of morals or policy? and eſpecially what 


chance for my doing it in this inſtance, 
when you know the bias which my own 
education, conducted in. this way, muſt 
have left upon me? 


14 therefore at a loſs, a as. 41 ſaid, to 
account for your fancy in making me of 
your! council on this occaſion. But, what - 
ever your purpoſe might be, ſince you 
have thought fit to honour me ſo far, I 
muſt own your Letter of Inquiry could 

0 not 
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not poſſibly have a me in A fitter 
ſalon... „ 266198 2397396 mort von 


Inaerznep F then to anal yy 
with, tecollecting a converſation, which, 
not many days before, had paſſed be · 
tween me and a certain Philoſopher of 


great ore, on that 220 fuljeR, ** 


You: know the: eſtos I have: of this 
Philoſopher; I mean; for ſuch of his 
writings, as are moſt popular, and deſerve 
to be ſo; ſuch as his pieces on Govern- 
ment, Trade, Liberty, and Education. No 
man underſtands. the world better; or 
reaſons more clearly on thoſe: ſubjeRs, 
in which that world takes itfelf to be 
moſt of all, and is, in truth, very nearly 
concerned, 


His Philoſophy, properly ſo called, — 
not, I doubt, of fo good a taſte, 
leaſt, his notion of morals is too be 
for my reliſh: I had put myſelf to ſchool 
B 2 to 
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to other maſters, and had learnt, you 
know, from his betters what to think of 
Life and Manners; which they treat in 
a ſtyle quite out of the way of theſe ſub- 
verters of ideal worlds [+], and architects 
on material principles [c. 


"Mw on this head, my dear Sir, you 
have heard me ſpeak often, and may 
hear from me more at large on ſome 
other occaſion. With exception to this 
one article (an important one, however), 
no man is more able, than Mr. Locks, 


or more privileged by his long expe- 


rience, to give us Lectures on the good 
old chapter of Education; which many 
others indeed have diſcuſſed; but none 
with ſo much good ſenſe and with ſo 

[4] Sach as certain philoſophers amuſed them- 
ſelves with building, on Ianate [deas. 

e] Ideas of Senſaticn—on which principles, in- 
deed, a late writer has conſtrued, but by no fault 


of Mr, Locke, a material ſyſlem of the grollelt 


Epicuriſm. See a work entitled, De P Eſprit, in 


2 tom. A. 1755. WO 
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conſtant an eye to the uſe and buſineſs 
of the world as this writer, * 


Taz purpoſe of your inquiry, then, 
cannot, as I ſuppoſe, be any other way 
ſo well anſwered, as by putting into your 
hands a faithful account of his ſentiments 
on the conduct and uſe of Travelling: 
eſpecially, as you will perceive at the 
ſame time what my notions are (if that 


be of any importance to you) on the 
ſame ſubject, 


 Iy I were compoſing a Dialogue in 
the old mimetical, or poetic form, I 
ſhould tell you, perhaps, the occaſion 
that led us into this track of converſa- 
tion, Nay, I ſhould tell you what acci- 
dent had brought us together; and 
ſhould even omit no circumſtance of ime 
or place, which might be proper to let 
you into the ſcene, and make you, as 1t 
were, one of us. 


B 3 Bur 
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Bur theſe punctilios of decorum are 
thought too conſtraining, and, as ſuch, 
are wiſely laid aſide, by the eaſy mo- 
derns. Nay, the very notion of Dia- 
logue, ſuch as it was in the politeſt ages 
of antiquity, is ſo little comprehended in 
our days, that I queſtion much, if theſe 
papers were to fall into other hands 
than your own, whether they would not 
appear in a high degree fantaſtic and 
viſionary. It would never be imagined 
that a point of morals or philoſophy 
could be regularly treated in what 1s 
called à converſation-piece; or that any 
thing ſo unlike the commerce of our 
world could have taken place between 
men, that had any uſe or knowledge of it. 


THis, I ſay, might be the opinion of 
men of better breeding; of thoſe, who 
are acquainted with the faſhion, and are 
themſelves practiſed in the converſations, 
of the polite world. The formaliſts, on 

EH: the 
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the other hand, would be out of pati- 
ence, I can ſuppoſe, at this ſceptical man- 
ner of debate, which ends in nothing; 
and, after the waſte of much breath, 


leaves the matter at laſt undecided, and 
Juſt as it was taken up. 


ALL this, it muſt be owned, is very 
true. But as it is not my intention to 
ſubmit the following draught to ſuch 
critics, you, who know me, will accept 
this recital, made in my own way, and 
pretty much as it paſſed. You may well 
be truſted to make your own concluſions 
from what is offered on either ſide of 
the argument, and will need no officious 
monitor to inſtruct you on which fide the 
ruth lies, 


Nor to detain you, by further m. 
liminaries, from the entertainment (ſuch 
as it is) which I have promiſed you; you 
may ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, Mr. Locke 
and me, in company with ſome other of 
B 4 our 
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our common friends, fitting together in 
my library, and entering on the ſubje& 
in the following manner. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

And is not TRAVELLING then, in 
your opinion, one of the beft of thoſe 
methods, which can be taken to poliſh 
and form the manners of our liberal 
youth, and to fit them for the buſineſs 
and converſation of the world? 


MR, LOCKE. 
TI Tainx not. I fee but little 8 
in proportion to the time it takes up, 
that can be drawn from it, under any 
management; but, in the way in which 
it commonly is and muſt be conducted, ſo 
long as travel is conſidered as a part of 
early education, I ſee nothing but miſ- 
chiefs ſpring from it. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. | 

WraT! neceſſarily ſpring from it? 
And is there no way to ſtop their growth; 
or 
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or at leaſt prevent their choking the 


good plants, which a ſoil is capable 
of producing? 
MR, Lockx. 

Tris indeed I muſt not abſolutely 
affirm: your Lordſhip's example, I con- 
feſs, ſtands in my way, But if your own 
education, which was conducted in this 
form, and creates a prejudice for it, be 
pleaded againſt me, I may ſtill ſay, that 
the argument extends no further than to 
qualify the aſſertion; and that, as in 
other caſes, the rule is general, though 
with ſome exceptions. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

IT was not my meaning to put your 
politeneſs to this proof. I would even 
take no advantage of the exception 
which you might conſent to make in the 
caſe of many other travellers, who have, 
doubtleſs, a better claim, than myſclf, to 
this indulgence, What I would gladly 


know of you, is, Whether, in general, 
Travel 
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Travel be not an excellent ſchool for our 


ingenuous and noble youth; and whether 


it may not, on the whole, deſerve the 
countenance of - a philoſopher, who un- 
derſtands the world, and has himſelf been 
formed by it? 


MR. LOck E. 


Your Lordſhip, I think, will d6.weld 
to put philoſophy out of the queſtion. 
There is ſo much to be ſaid againſt. 
Travel in that view, that the matter 
would clearly be determined againſt you. 
It 1s by other rules, and what are called 
the maxims of the world (which your 
Lordſhip underſtands too well, to join 
them with Philoſophy) that the advocate 
for travelling muſt demand to have his 
cauſe tried, if he would hope to come off, 
in the diſpute, with any advantage. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Yer philoſophy was not always of 
this mind. You know, when the beſt 
proficients 
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proficients in that ſcience gave a" Toun- 
tenance 40 this practice, by their own 
example; a good part of their life was 
ſpent in foreign countries; and they did 
not preſume to ſet up for maſters of wiſ- 
dom, till experience and much inſight 
into the manners of men had qualified 
them for that great office. Hence they 
became the ableſt and wiſeſt men of the 
old world; and their wiſdom was not in 
thoſe days of the leſs account for the 
politeneſs, that was mixed with it. 


MR. LOCKE, 

 Tuosz wiſe men might have their 
reaſons for this different practice. They 
moſt of them, 1 think, ſet up for Politi- 
cians and Legiſlators, as well as Philoſo- 
phers; and in that infancy of arts and 
commerce, when diſtant nations had ſmall 
intercourſe with each other, it might be 
of real advantage to them, at leaſt it 
might ferve their reputation with the 
people, to ſpend ſome years in voyages to 

ſuch 
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ſuch countries as were in the higheſt fame 
for their wiſdom or good government. 


Bes1Des, the of thoſe times 
made a wondrous myſtery of their wiſ- 
dom: a ſure ſign, perhaps, that they were 
not over-ſtocked with it, It was confined 
to certain ſchools and fraternities; or 


was locked up ſtill more cloſely in the 


breaſts of particular perſons, Know- 
ledge was not then diffuſed in books and 
general converſation, as amongſt us; but 
was to be obtained by frequenting the 
academies or houſes of thoſe privileged 
men, who, by a thouſand ambitious arts, 


had drawn to themſelves the applauſe 
and veneration of the reſt of the world. 


ALL this might be ſaid in favour of 
your Lordſhip's old Sages. Yet one of 
them, who deſerved that name the beſt, 
was no great Traveller. I remember to 
have read, that Soca Ars had never 
ſtirred out of Athens; and that, when 

= 
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his admirers would ſometimes aſk him 
why he affected this ſingularity, he was 


uſed to ſay, That Stones and Trees did 


not edify bim: intimating, I ſuppoſe, that 
the ſight of fine towns and fine countries, 
which the voyagers of thoſe days, as of 
ours, made a matter of much vanity, was 
the principal fruit they had reaped to 
. from their faſhionable labours. 


| Howzven, allowing your lordſhip to 
make the moſt of theſe reſpectable au- 
thorities for the uſe of travelling, it 
muſt ſtill be remembered, that they are 
wide of our preſent purpoſe. They were 
Sages, that travelled: and we are now 


inquiring, whether this be the way for 


young men to become Sages. PLATO 
might pick up more learning in his 
Voyages, than any body ſince has been 
able to underſtand; and yet a youth of 
eighteen be little the wiſer for ſtaring 
away two or three years in 1223 


Egypt. 


LORD 
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| LORD SHAPTESBURY. > 2 | 
War, truly, if he carried. nothing 
abroad with him but the uſe of his eye» 
fight, I ſhould. be much of your mind 
with regard to the improvements he 
might be expected to bring back with 
him. But let him hear and obſerve. a 
little, as well as fre; and methinks a 
youth of eighteen might pick up ſome- 
thing of value, though he ſhould not re- 
turn laden with he myſteres of Eppt. 


As to the — on the antient Sam, 


J could be much entertained with it, if I 


did not recollect that the more enlighten- 
ed moderns have, alſo, been of their 
mind in this inſtance. To ſay nothing 
of other countries, which yet have riſen 
in reputation for knowledge and civility 
in propottion to their acquaintance with 
rhe neighbouring nations, ſurely it muſt 
be allowed of our own, that all its valua- 


ble 1 e e in both have been for- 
warded 


Ir WY Wo WY” TW 
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warded at leaſt, if not occaſioned, by this 
reaſonable practice. We are now, with- 
out doubt, arrived at the ſummit of 
politeneſs, and may ſubſiſt at length 
upon our own proper ſtock. But was this 
always the caſe? And muſt it not be ac- 
knowledged, that the brighteſt periods of 
our ſtory are thoſe, in which our noble 
youth were faſhioned in the ſchool of 
foreign Travel? You will hardly pre- 
Nh that the ornaments of the ſecond 
CHarLss' and EiizaBeTH's counts were 
caſt in the coarſe mould of this home- 
breeding. 
Mn. LOCKE, 
I sHALL perhaps carry my pretenſions 
ſtill further, and affirm it had been much 
better if they had been ſo. 


IT xwow whiat is to be ſaid for the 
yoyagers in Er AE T's time. We 
were juſt then emerging from ignorance 
and barbarity, ' Learning and the Arts 
were but then getting up; and were beſt 

| acquired, 
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acquired, we will ſay, in foreign ſchools; 
and the commerce of other nations, which 
might have the ſtart of us in ſuch im- 
provements. The ſtate of Europe at that 
time was not unlike what I obſerved of 
the old world, when knowledge was in 
few hands, and the excluſive property, 
as it were, of particular perſons. So 
that it was to be travelled for, and 
fetched home, by ſuch as would have it. 


Tay, in particular, was in thoſe days, as 


it had long been, the theatre of polite- 
neſs, and without doubt could furniſh us 


with very much of the learning we moſt 


wanted. 7% 
Tas then was the falbionatle roüte 
of our curious and courtly youth: and 
many accompliſhed perſons, I can readily 
admir, were to be found in the number 
of our Italian Travellers. Yet, methinks, 
they had done better to ſtay at "_— 
and at leaſt import the arts of Italy, if 
| they 
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Ivar this, becauſ h in no Geret thas 
the civility, we thus acquired, was dear. 
ly paid for; and that Irreigiop, and 
their choiceſt gleanings, and ſhewn 
about, at their return, as | cyFigſities, 
hich could not but very much en- 
the conſideration of thoſe who had 
been to gather them beyond the moun- 

a ene b th e re- of G 
1 and ſpiritual tyranny Hence it is we ſee France 
and [taly over-run with the worſt kind of Dei/w. 
There our travelling gentry firſt picked it up ſar 
« a rarity, And, indeed, st Grit, without mach 
* malice, It was brought home in a cargo of new 
« faſhions : and worn, for ſome time, ain thee 
* levity, by the importers, and treated with that 
ee 
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LORD. SHAF TESBURY, 


On, ſhall we ſay, that this impiety of 
| the time was only employed to correct its 
ſuperſtition? And thar the philoſophic 
fon irits of that age trafficked in theſe 
wares,” as thinking them à proper ami- 
dote to ſuch as another ſet of miſſionaries 
largely dealt in; I mean, the agnus Dei's, 
holy 11 55 and enen neduli? K 


YT Cs 


9 MR. LOCKE, 


Take it which way you will, the con- 
cluſion, I believe, will ſcarcely be much 
in favour of our Italian Travellers.--: 
As to the worthies of Caazizs's court, 
your Lordſhip, without doubt, is diſpoſed 
to divert yourſelf with them. For, if 
they brought any thing with them from 
France, beſides the dreſs of its follies and 
vices (excepting always the ſacred bab- 
ble of their language), it is a ſecret 
which it has not been my fortune to be 
apprized of. 


' LORD 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY, 


Axp ſo, becauſe Travelling may, by 
accident, be attended with ſome ill effects, 
you roundly determine againſt the thing 
itſelf; as if the national improvement in 
arts and civility, which 
aroſe from ir, were to go een 


MR. Lockz. * 


Iwourp have it go for no more chan 
it is honeſtly worth; which ſurely is 
ſomething leſs than the price paid for it, 


our principals and our morals. And I 


doubt the truth is, that this d 
in both was the uſual acquiſition of our 
travelled youth, and the improvement, 


your Lordſhip ſpeaks of, * the acci- 
dental benefit, G: vt 


LORD SHAFTESBURY, 
Wirucor doubt, there is no extend- 
ing our acquaintance with the world, but 
we run the riſk of catching its vices, as 

C 2 well 
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well as virtues. Yet, puſh this concluſion 
as far as it will go, and you ſirut up man- 
kind im abſolute and incurable. barbariſm. 
Such is the unhappy condition of human 
nature, that in ſtriving to caltivate its 
powers, you furniſh the opportunities, at 
teaſt, of its corruption. Yer to leave it 
in that ſordid ſtate, for fear of thoſe 


abuſes, is methinks but acting with the 
weak apprehenfion of fond mothers ; 
_ whe deny their children the liberty 


of 
ſtirring from the fire-fide, for fear of the 
dirt or damp air, which, in their field- 
exerciſes . chance to incommode 
them. | 


Mx. LOCKE. 

Tar allufion would be apt, if the 
health of the mind, as of the body, de- 
pended on the uſe of ſuch hbertyz or 
if it were true, that one could as little 
help breathing the air of vice, as that of 
the heavens. But, thoogh I hive heard 
much of the dangers, to which virtue is 
expoſed in this bad world, I have never 
underſtood 
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underſtood that Vice is its proper ele- 


- LORD SHAFTESBURY. | 
Yxr methinks, Sir, it will be hard to 
keep clear of it in any part of the world, 
that 1 am acquainted with : unleſs per- 
haps you take this happy Ifland of ours 
to be as free from Vice, as a Neighbour- 
ing one, they ſay, is from Wm. 


M R. LOCKE. 


Tauss are, however degrees in Vice, 
2s well as varieties of it; and I cannot 
think it neceſſary for us to be greater 
proficients than we are, or to import 
new ſpecies of it; by rambling into 
countries where it may chance to rage 
with greater virulence, or where ſuch 
modes of it, at leaſt, prevail, as are luckily 
unknown to us. And ſuch, I doubt, 
were the fruits of our Italian and French 
travels. | , 
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Bur allowing that Vice were of every 
clime, the ſame every where, and equally 
malignant, I ſhould ſtill imagine our youth 
to be ſafer from the infection at home, 
under the eye and wing of their own 
parents or families, than wandering at 
large in foreign countries, with as little 
care of others, as prudence of their own, 
to guard them from this danger. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Yzs, if they were turned looſe into 
this wicked world, and left to their own 
devices, But, what if ſome ſage Philo- 
ſopher— 


Mn. LOCKE, 

Sous God, you would. ſay, in the ſhape 
of a Tutor; for a mere-mortal Guide of 
that ſtamp is not eaſily met with. Or, if 
He were, his wiſdom, I doubt, would 
hardly give him the authority, he ſtands 
in need of, for the diſcharge of his 
function. But I take your Lordſhip $ 
raillery, 
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taillery, and could ſay in my turn,, But 
what if ſome inquiſitive ae 
Ev 9 1 69 5015 , 


Arrzs + wn ve may let "theſe two 
voyagers, ſo well matched and, fitted to 


each other, proceed on their journey, 
The apa. at . is of no. .fuch 


SH #4 * 


low, ſervile, and intereſted governors, on 
the other. And if any good can ariſe 
from ſuch worthies as theſe, 2 
within the circle of the grand Tour, the 
magic of travelling can call up mom FOR 
I have ever yet ſeen. ah: 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Ir may be true, perhaps, that _ 

vantages of travelling are not ſo great, o 
ſo general, as is ſometimes - — 5 
Let, on the * hand. 7 — there are 
advantages, and conſiderable ones too, 
W denied. And to come at 
C 4 length 
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benen Hote cliſay tothe point” (t 
what bus hitherto paſſed is bur a Tort of 
prelude to the main argument) let me 
have leave to ſtate thoſe advantages 
Kaen Ard con and then to 
ſenſe (I mean 
n Xie 'bA according 'to the 
advice you juſt now gave me, and not a 
a Philoſopher) of this practice. * 


10 Mx. ock. | 
ts this fair Geulmg ae alias 
1 fuppoletl that by ftirting this queſtion 
you Had meunt orily, as on other oc. 
flohs, to engage un old man in a little con 
verſation; whereas your purpoſe, I vow 
find, is to make 4a formal debate of it. 


ig 6nn tHiXyrevbuRY, 
Nor u fbrmal debate, but a free von- 
feretitez, Tor which we feem to we 
Heure enough; and the ſubject is, be- 


ſides, dr ' real importance. 
ſume do anſwer for vur 
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that they * not — 


at it. — 5 ö 30 1 en 


I ax aware, 28 vou ſaid, * 


practice may be ſometimes: inconvenient, 
as it is commonly managed, on the fide of 
morals z and I would not be thought to 
have benefited ſo little by yours, and 
the inſtructions of my other maſters, a8 
not to lay the grack. ſtreſs on chat 


conſideration. 


Bur, after all, theſe inconveniences 
may be pretty well avoided, by the choice 
of an honeſt and able governor. Such 
an one it will not be impoſſible to finds 
if the perſons concerned be in earneſt 
to look out for him: I do not ſay, in 
Cells, for a Pedant without manne;s ; 


( 


and ſtill leſs; you will fay, in Camps, for 


a mannered man, without principles or 
letters; but, in the world at large, for 
ſome learned and well accompliſhed per- 
ſon, who, yet, may not diſdain to be en- 

- gaged 
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gaged in this nobleſt office of conducting 
a young gentleman's education. | 


""Unvzz ſuch a Governor, as this, the 
ine: to which a young man's morals 
may be expoſed by early travel, will be 
tolerably guarded againſt ; and to make 
— the hazard he runs in this 
reſpect, I ſee, on the other hand, ſo many 
reaſons for breeding young men in this 
way, ſo many benefits ariſing from it at 
all times, and ſuch peculiar inducements 

with regard to the preſent ſtate of our 

own country, that, I think, we ſhall hardly 
be of two minds, when you have attended 
to them. ves 


MR. LOCKE., 


Wr ſhall ſee that in due time. For 
the preſent, the ſerious air, you aſſume, 
ſo different from your wonted manner, 


ſecures my attention, 


* "VRAVSL. 27 
19 1 10 8 T1336! 
> T'eannor tell what may be the oi 
nion of others; but ignorance and barba- 
rity ſeem to me to be the parents of the 
moſt and the worlt vices. Conceit, pride, 
bigotry, inſolence, ferocity, cruelty, are 
the native product of the human mind, 
kept uncultivated. Self. love, which 
makes ſo predominant a part in the con- 
ſtitution of man, that ſome ſufferers by 
its exceſſes have miſtaken it for the ſole 
ſpring of all Ren m ee 


On a adopt} e Hens link ha 
recourſe to various expedients ; ſuch as 
the proviſion of Laws; the culture of 
Arts and Letters; and, in general, all 
that diſcipline which comes under the 
notion of early tutorage and education, 
Pur none of theſe has been found ſo ef. 

fectual 


fectual to the end in view, or is ſo im- 
mediately directed to the purpoſe of en- 
larging the mind, and curing it, at once, 
of all its obſtinate and malignant pre- 
zudices, as a knowledge of the world, 
7 en, 
neral converſation. 


To ſay nothing of the falitary ſe 
queſtered life, which all men agree 40 
term Savage, look anly an thoſe ſmaller 
meet together in aur provincial toe 
and cities, and, without any larger com- 
merce, are conhaed within che narrow 
encloſure of their own walls or diſtricts. 
In as much as this condition is more 
ſocial . than the other, it is, without 
doubt, more gligible. Yet ice haw 
many weak views are entertained by 
theſe ſeparate clans, how many fond cop- 
ceits, and over-weening fancies! The 
world hems wo them ſueuok yp in thei 
own private circle : juſt as the heavens 

appear 
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appear to children to be contained within 


hs de FE td 3 
ſtill greater combinations, to ſtates, king- 
doms, nations, and what we call a whole 
people. By this. freer intercourſe, in- 
deed, their thoughts take a larger range, 
and their minds open to more generous. 
and manly tions, Yet their na- 
tive barbatiſm- ſticks cloſe to them, and 
requires to be Jooſened and worn off by 
a more ſocial habit, by the experience 
of a {till wider and more thorough com- 


territory, 

der the influence of the ſame political 
conſtitution, eafily affimilate, as it were; 
run into the fame common ſentiments 
and opinions; and preſently take, in the 
viche cone Of OE In Ee 


Hencs 
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Hencs the neceſſity of their Bil 
looking beyond their own, into other 
bniticls and ſocieties; that ſo, as 
the mind ſttengthens by this exetciſe; 
they may be enabled to ſhake off their 
local, as we may ſay, and territorial pre · 
. lices. 1 £ 4 544.355 be 7 4% ' . 


Tnosz other ſocieties may not be 
without their defects, Which it will be 
equally proper to keep clear of. But, by 
this free proſpect of the differences ſub- 
ſiſting between different nations, each na- 
turally gets quit of his own and 
characteriſtie vices; and thoſe of others; 
pteſenting themſelves to our unbiaſſed 


obſervation, are not ſo readily entertain- - 
ed, or do not cling ſo faſt to vs, as what 
ye es up with us, and, by long un- 
queſtioned uſe, are become, as we well 
expreſs it, s ſecond yature, 


 Tavs, 
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Tnus, by this near approach and at- 
trition, as it were, of each other, our rude 
parts give way; our rough corners are 
inſenſibly worn off; and we are poliſhed 
by degrees | into a "on. and univerſal 
humanity : en 

Exrzaxt aequidwaleat per Love morari, 
to uſe the poet's words, though with ſome 
ſmall difference, I e in their * 
plication. 


Wnar e 1 ge 
ples? are they juſt and -reaſonable ? or, 


am I going to build on precarious and 
inſecure foundations ? 


MR. LOCKE. 


WuarEvzu defect there. may be in 
this foundation, your Lordſhip, as a wiſe 
architect, is for ſparing no coſt or pains 
in providing for its ſtability, Yet, me- 
thinks, you go deeper for it, than you 
need. At leaſt, I did not expect your de- 
fence of Travelling would require you 
do 
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de theſe profened cefanrches d. 


— 


I Taxs your meaning, Theſe 1. 
ſearcheß, you would fay, are ſo-little pro- 
found, that I might have ſpared myſelf 
the trouble of making them at all, at 
leaſt in converſation with a philoſopher. 
Be that as it will; provided the princi- 
ples themſelves, I am contending for, be 
well founded. For the concluſion neceſ- 
ſarily follows, That therefore non £104 
« TRAVEL is, of all others, the moſt im- 
« portant and eſſential part of Educa- 
« tion.” | 


© Tux youth of the moſt accompliſhed 
people in Eurepe would have much to 
correct in themſelves, and ſomething, 


perhaps, to learn, in their voyages into 
the neighbouring nations ; however in- 
ferior to their own, in the general ſtate 
of knowledge and politeneſs. What 
4 


then 
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then. muſt be the caſe of our Engl 
youth, confined; in this remote corner 


among themſelves, and — in wir” 
own . and mie ng 1 


"Os 4 bes! never been. faintas 
for the civility, of its inhabitanta- We 
have, rather, been ſtigmatized in all ages, 
and are ſtill conſidered: by the reſt of 
Europe, as proud, churliſh, and unſocial. 
The very circumſtance: of our Iſland - 
ſituation ſeems to expoſe us to the juſt 
reproach of inhoſpitality. And if, with 
this diſadvantage, we ſhould cheriſh, and 
not correct, thoſe vices which ſo natural- 
ly ſpring from it, what leſs could we ex- 
pect than to be «diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
names, as our ill-manners would well de- 
ſerve, though our pride might gre 
from the application of them ? 1 


Ir ſcems then to 3 
ſequence of what has been ſaid, that we 


of this country have a more than ordi- 
Vol, III. D nary 
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Young minds are the firteſt to take the 


certain, when we enter upon this bufic - 


mours have gathered Rtrengeh, and the 


_ incapacity of this age in other teſpecks, 


 & clear conveption of yout 


nary: occaſion for de benefits of foreign 
travel. And the reaſon of the -thing 
ſhews, they cannot be obtained tos ſoon. 


ply of civility and good manners. The 
taſl is leſs eaſy, and the focceſs more un- 


nefs/ late in life; when intractable hu 


unſasial manner is become habicugl! +6 
us. Whatever may be objettad- to the 


youth is out of queſtian- the time for e- 
quirivg right ep and virtudus 
. | 1 


Mabien, - 
MR, Locks. 


"Foun Lordſhip has ſo many good 
words at commend- upon all occafions; 
that one cannot but be enyertainedy at 
leaſt, with your gheorie;: if nes convinced 
by it. But my preſent concern is, to have 


arg 
which: in plain terme, 41 "ame 


iu, Gands thus; 3 has 
4 man) 


SF . —_ 
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4 maß vices Hf TURlCS to correct in R- 
iel hike ens u fe Perhaps more elpätk 

N caſe of i our own; and thee 
« Travel is the © only, n leaſt the 
4 — 


proper, cure 5 than, 


3 | 4 1 e rresen f. 
dar mean M and; 
2 5 rk 75 wa 


* 8 


Ca 
285 


Lou, who have been abroad in the 
world, And have #6 jolt 4 kiiowledge of 
other fates arid countries, tell mie, if 
th&ts can be why thing more fidieulous 
— edge bf dur Bottle 
dreck geütmen; Wicht thew ih thiehifves, 
Whichever their bi deff Taff rhe,” in 

D 2 | any 
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any reſpect, to be the topic of converſa- 
tion, What wondrous conceits of their 
own proweſs, wiſdom, nay of their man- 
ners and politeneſs ! With what diſdain 
is a foreigner mentioned by them, and 
with what apparent ſigns of averſion is 
his very perſon treated! They ſcarcely 
give you leave to ſuppoſe that any vir- 
tuous quality can thrive out of their own 
air, or that good ſenſe can be expreſſed 
in any foreign language. Nay, their 
fooliſh prepoſſeſſion extends to their very . 
ſoil and climate. Such warm patriots 
are they, ſuch furious lovers of their 
country, that they will have it to be the 
theatre of all e ea nd a 
* 


OW To 8 their diſcourſe among 3 
« ſelves, one would imagine that the fineſt 
« lands near the Eupbrates, the Baby- 

* Jonian or Perſian Paradiſes, the rich 
« plains of Egypt, the Gracian Tempe, 
6 the Roman Campania, Lombardy, Pro- 
vent, 


| 
y 
y 
5 
r 
e 
d 


LEY 
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« pence, . the Spaniſh Andalufia, or the 
« moſt delicious tracts in the Eaſtern or 
« Weſtern Haier, were contemptible 
countries in reſpe& of what they dote 
upon under the name of ou Eg 
9 


* # +4 * 


Now, tr it were only for the ſake of 
truth and, decency, if it were but to 
avoid the ridicule to which theſe palpa 
ble abſufdities' and” childiſh” fancies ex · 
poſe them, one cannot but wiſh that our 
countrymen would open their eyes, and 
extend their proſpect beyond their own 
foggy alr, and dirty Au 8 


— 


Bor this is the leaft hinvenience is 
their home breeding. "How many low 
RabrTs and fordid practice gros upon 

our youth of fortune, and even of qua- 
lity, from the influence of cheir family, or 
at beſt provincial, education l! 


[e] Caanacr. Vol, iii. Dir. iii 
D 3 Tur 


Ter do much af their Heyn 
os Norman c 50 2 fr t. 
1 # thy oft ae 2 


N may... haply. codkench Wich jt. 
Their ideas are all taken from ble, 


or kennel; and they have hardly words 
for e any other ſart - converſatian. | W 


_ Ip capjyn&ion 75 his habit, or 1 
direct conſequer b they, ply 
themſelyes,. into the bellt = + 
bottle and table. Haring little uſę c 


the faculty of thinking or ne 
any reaſonable f. ſubje l care not 


how ſoon they diſable — for 
either. To this end, their Gyloins are 


of ſoyercign, Stck: and if any ſpark. of 
the divine artige be ſtili unſupdpxed. they 
quench it forthwich in the ſtrongeſt wines 
er, which, ſuits their taſte and deſign beſh 
in their own, country; liqugn..;. cu 


Tunis 


— I” a r | * 


My, young maſter will be denied go animal 
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Fix) fourth dere leads n, ohers 


graulication, Abd ih, e 
and vulgar amours follow of coutſe, f in 
which the ſum of by an. ane 
is, at length, completed. 129591 to 


Tux reſt of his life runs on in this 
drowzy tenour z.. unleſs, perhaps. you ex- 
cept thoſe intervals, which can hardly be 
called lucid, when his half cloſed un- 
derſtanding ſeems ſtunned, rather than 
awakened, by party- rage, on n. 
nan. F e 


ADMIRADLE paris theſe! d . 
fuller citizens by far; than! if they Had 
acquired ſome relifh of tempetancr, de- 
cency, and: reaſon, in foreign courts, and 
W Europe.” 


Bor ſuppoſe. our young, gentleman to. 


have c this ſordid taſte, and- by 
D 4 better” 
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better luck than ordinary to have finiſhed 

his home education without much {hjury 

ro His möôrals. Nay,” ſuppoſe him to be 

labred, in good time, to better diſcipline, 
and to have had the advantage of what 

is cafled amongſt us, by 4 violent * 

of ſpeech, à liberal education. | 


To put the caſe at the beſt, ſuppoſe | 
him to haue been well whipped through 
one of our public ſchools, and to come 
full fraught, at length, with Latin and 
Greek, from his college. You ſee him, 
now, on the verge of the world, and juſt 
ready to ſtep into it, But, good heavens; 
with what PRINCIPLES and MANNERS! 
His' ſpirit broken by the ſervile awe of 
pedants, and his body unfaſhioned by the 
genteeler exerciſes! Timid at the ſame: 
time, and rude; illiberal and ungrace-' 
ful! An abſurd compound of abject 
ſentiments, and bigoted notions, on the 
one hand; and of clowniſh, coarſe, un- 
gainly demeanor, on the other! In a 

| word, 
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word, both in mind and perſon, the 
furtheſt in the world from any thing that 
is handſome, gentlemanlike, or of uſe and 
* in good company!" *. 


Bax but one of theſe grown boys 
into a circle of well. bred LS ſuch 
as his rank and fortune entitle him, and 
in a manner oblige him, to live with: 
and ſee how forbidding his air, how em- 
barraſſed all his looks and motions ! His 
awkward attempts at civility would pro- 
voke laughter, if, again, his ruſtic painful 
baſhfulneſs did not excite one's pity. 
What wonder if the young man, under 
theſe circumſtances, is glad to ſhrink 
away, as ſoon as poſſible, from ſo con- 
ſtraining a ſituation z and to ſeek the low 
ſociety of his inferiors, at leaſt of ſuch as 
himſelf among his equals, where he can 
be at eaſe, and give a looſe to his unform- 
ed and diſorderly behaviour? ap | 


7 


Bur 
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Bur now, on the other hand, let 2 
young gentleman, who has been trained 
abroad; who has been accuſtomed to the 
ſight and converſation of men ; who has 
learnt his exerciſes, has ſome. uſe of the 
languages, and has read his Hon act or 
Hours in good company; let ſuch an 
one, at his return, make his appearance 
in the beſt ſocieties; and ſee with what 
caſe and addreſs he ſuſtains bis part in 
them! how liberal his air and manner ! 
bow managed and decorous his delivery 
of himſelf! In ſhort, how welcame to 
every body, and how prepared to acquit 
himſelf in the ordinary commerce of the 
world, and in converſation ! ! 


1 8K0vLn think, if there were no 5 
advantage of early travel, beſide this of 
manners, it were well worth ſetting 
againſt all the other inconveniences, 
whatever they be, of this ſort of Edu- 


cation. 
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8 MR. LOCKS: 
| Goop my Lord—— , 


' LORD" SHAFTESBUR Y. 


I xyow what, you would. ſay; that 
manners, in the, proper acFeptatipn of 
the word, atleaſt ig the ſenſe. of wiſe 
men, implies: much more, than the caſe. 
aſſurance, civility, (call it what you will) 
which a young Traveller is ſuppoſed to 
acquire in his igtercourſe. wich the po- 
liter nations, Without doubt, it does; 
Bus give me, this, foundatian of good 
breeding to work upon; and if l had the 
tutoxage of a noble youth, I. durſt be ag: 
ſwerable far all therteſt, which, even a 
pluloſopher ingludes in his ſublime no: 
tion, of, manuers.c whereas, without it, 
his improvements of other ſorts would 
be almoſt, thrann away; dh, hig vice 
me ee path, By oe and 
unloyely. 


ww 


Bur 
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Bur do not imagine I confine myſelf 
to manners in the obvious meaning of 
that term. I further underſtand by it 
an ability for ingenious, uſeful, and man- 
ly converſation. For a traveller, that 
makes the proper uſe of his opportu- 
nities, will be all of a piece, and return 
28 poliſhed in his mind and underſtand 
ing, as in his PRI, | | 

Axy here, again, "w_ deficient is the 
turn and courſe of our ordinary edu- 
cation ! Whither would you ſend our 
young pupil, to accompliſh himſelf in the 
| neceſſary art of ſpeaking handſomely 
and thinking juſtly ? What companions 
have you provided for him, or what in · 
ſtructors in this man-ſcience will you di- 
rect him to? ſhall he court the ac- 
quaintance' of ſome lettered” pedagogue 
in the ſchools, or ſolicit the precious 
communication of ſome famed profeſſor 
in the occult ſciences ? Wonderful mo- 

dels 
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dels of correct wit, ſublime ſenſe, and 
elegant expreſſion ! 


I nave read of an ancient. Rhetori- 
cian, that took upon him to teach others 
the art of ſpeaking; but in ſuch a way, 
ſays my author, that if a man had a mind 
to learn the art of not ſpeaking, he could 
not have been directed to an abler maſter, 


Iron zzAR the application of my little 
tale, out of pure reſpect to the modern 
diſciples and ornaments of this ancient 
ſchool; and, without puſhing matters fo 
far, it will be owned, that whatever ad- 
vantage of this fort may be left at home, 
the loſs will be amply made up to an 
inquiſitive traveller, on the continent. 
France, and even [taly, abounds in men 
of diſtinguiſhed literature and politeneſs, 
Nay, a German Profeſſor may ſupply the 
place of an Univerſity Doctor. Think, 
what illuſtrious perſons may be ſome- 
times met with even in a Dutch town; 

L 2201 * 
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and how many inſtruftive Kouts 4 
and I have paſſed in &nverſirioh with 
ſuch knowing, candid, and accompliſhed 
ſcholars, 46 LE Case ad LintBoxcH. 
Phitolop by, and ever Divinity, &bta 
takt 2 Tiberal air, onder their ra 
ment; and eloquece icfelf migttt 
learned, on altrioft every ſudject, in theit 


company. 
1 congvtr then the atqhMiitakce 
and famifiarity of ten of eminent pitt 
and genius, as another cotifiderable beHe- 


fit reſuftiti from this way of foreign ele 
citioh, 


Srüut there are higher uh it we 
(for, now 1 have vertuttlt thus far i i 
dogmatic tone, I fihd myfelf, e 
thorized teachers, A title impurlent 
control, and in a humour. to run my 
out without lett or interruption) ; til, f 
in view 


ſay, there are higher advantages 
travelled culture and cavcattth, 


Tov 
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You may think as h 1X as 40 
pleale, of the exterior poliſh of manners, 
or may even treat as ſuperficial the i- 
formation that can be acquired in good 
company. But what ſay you to that 
ſupreme accompliſhment, a KNOWLEDGE 
or THE WORLD; a ſcience fo uſeful, 
as to ſuperſede or diſgrace all the reſt, 
and ſo profound, as to merit all the ho- 
nours, and to fill up all the meaſures, of 
the beſt philoſophy ? For, by 4 l- 
ledge of the world, I mean that which 
reſults from the obſervation of men and 

things; from an acquaintance with the 
cuſtoms and uſages of other nations; 
from ſome inſight into their policies, go- 
vernment, religion; in a word, from the 
ſtudy and contemplation of men; as they 
preſent themſelves on the great ſtage of 
the world, in various forms, and un- 
der different appearances. This is that 
maſter-ſcience, which a gentleman ſhould 
at 
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comprehend, and which our ſchools and 
colleges never heard of, 


I xxow this ſcience is too difficult 
to be perfeftly acquired, but by long 
habit and mature reflection. I know it 

is not to be expected from a ſlight” ſur- 
vey of mankind; from a haſty paſſage 
rok the different countries, or a ſhort 
reſidence in the great towns, of Europe. 
All this I am not to be told; but it muſt 
be allowed me at the ſame time, that fo 
important a ſtudy cannot be entered 
upon too ſoon, and that the rudiments | 
at leaſt of this ſcience cannot aha” in 
too early. 


Tux proper buſineſs of men, eſpecially - 
thoſe of rank and quality, lies among 
men. The firſt and laft object of 2 
Gentleman ſhould be an intimate ſtudy 
and knowledge of his ſpecies. Say, that 
ſome chapters of this great book, the 
world, are above his reach, and too hard 

for 
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for his de ,** Yet others. ate 
eaſier and more manageable. Initiate. a 
young man betimes in theſe purſuits z 
und his progreſs, as in other things, muſt 
a ſure and ſucceſsful. 70-9 


— all, let bim be ie to give 
an early attention to the manners of men, 
to obſerve their diſpoſitions, to inſpect 
and analyze their characters. What a 
field is here for an intelligent young 
man, aſſiſted by the ſuperior lights and 
expefience of an able governor or! And 
what a harveſt of true knowledge and 
learning muſt he gather and bring home 
with him, from the Wr varied 
ſcenes he has paſſed through in his 
voyages! With what luſtre muſt ſuch a 
perſon appear in the court or ſenate of 
his dyn country How ſecure againſt 
the attempts of artifice and deſign ! the 
plots of infidi6us' enemies, or the pre- 
tences of falſe friends! how apt for the 
buſineſs of life, and for bearing his part 
Vox. III. E in 
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in peaks ons. apnoea 

| e fo 3 51189 
eee ee 
2 5 this theme, that I am ſomething 
to ſpoil your panegyric by aſking a 
plan queſtion, © How this knowledpe of 
the public affairs of hi own contitty'h 
* to be come at, dy lorelzn politics?" 


As if the objects of that bail 
were not every where much the. 
Bigotry or Fanaticiſm in religion, 71 
or factious i intrigues in government, Neg; 
lected or ill improved agriculture or com- 
merce, inſolence and want of. diſcipline 
in fleets and armies, | a 
police under venal magiſtrates, and: 5 
eorrupt adminiſtration; are not theſe 
the principal miſchiefs to be guarded 
againſt by our young citizen, or perhaps 
ſenator? And where is the count 
which does not afford opportunities of 

5 | laying 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
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8 — — | 
vill go a great way, when entered upon 
vith- ſo ttue a preparation of general 
On the other hand, it hardly 
needs to be obſerved, the diſadvantage, 
with - which our young Iſlander maſt 
come into this ſcene ; à novice te the 
affairs of the world; a ſtranger to men 
and chataRers ;- and. who has never per- 
haps ſtretched his obſervation beyond the. 
nato circle: of his b 262g or even 
bis own family. ed. —» 4 ol 

Mr ads” © as on this 8 
repreſentatiom of facts and things, Would 


never have an end, if I were to take to 
myſelf all the advantages, which this 
pie of att "eltfly kaewiedge of the 
vorld in a young traveller affords me. 
But ] leave the reft to be fupplied out of 
theſe hints; and puſs en to other con- 

E 2 ſiderations, 
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fiderations, which ſeem of moment. -to 


the credit and reputation of our country, 
and to the accompliſhment, at leaſt, of 
dur ingenuous youth; however they 
may rank in the eſtimation of ſome, -who 
in modern times have aſſumed to them- 
———ů—ů—— 


Tov; who heve fo.murk a ita 
of thinking than theſe nominal ſages, 
will allow me, I hope, to lay ſome {tres 
on the LIBERAL - ARTS; which adorn 
and embelliſh human life; and, Where 


they prevail to ſome degree f per- 
fection, are among 


the ſureſt Marks of 
nnr 


11 is notorious enough how backward 
we have been, and ſtill are, in all theſe 
elegant and muſe-like applications, There 
+ is little or nothing in the way of piii, 

, ſculpture, and the arts of defign among vs 
chat can ſtand the teſt of a knowing and 
N It is but of gre ==" 
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begun to form to ourſelves any thing 
like an ear in harmony and the pro- 
portions of juſt” muſic. And whatever 

airs our faſhionable workmen . 
in the dramatic and poetical kinds may 
give themſelves in their prologues and 
prefaces, it is no ſecret to ſuch as have 
looked into the ancient maſters, or have 
made an acquaintance with the ſtyle and 
manner of the politer moderns, that we 
are far from poſſeſſing à right taſte in 
theſe things, and that the Muſes: have 
hitherto ſewn" themſetver ber —_— in- 
— | | | 


Tax ala) r * — 
has been preſſing and urdent, if you will: 
but this circumſtance, though it may do 
mueh, nay is thought to do every thing 


* 4 . 
9 8 4 « 


'vith the ſex, ſeems not to have ſucceed- 


ed with theſe coy Ladies. Paſſion and 
aſſiduity are not the only things: ſome- 
what of an addreſs and is 
hoked for in our adyances. Wherever 
ans & 1 
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the. defedt liet, and whatever be the cum 
for it, certain it is, there is much of the 
Gothic gener in. the perfagmanges of 
mak of deſign, — von. in 
our manual operations: nothing lle 
cortetneſs of thought, Gmplicity of fl: 
— —— in our Jeerar 


— 1 a ne pes 


0 Tas eng tbe Ang and vigour.of 
abings. We have: been dolicitqus | to 
procure a juſt taſte in policy a go. 
vernment, and have at length ſucceeded 
in this firſt and higheſt emulstien. lt 
may, now be proper to apply the liberty, 
we have ſo happily gained, to other im- 


proyvements. There is ſomething, I have 
ever obſeryed, cangenial to che libem 
arts in the reigning ſpirit af a free peo- 
ple. It muſt then be our own fault, if 


our progreſs in every elegant purſuit do 


na 


BBB RES 


of our on to oppoſe to the wit, learning, 
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not —— our excellent con- 
1 l 4h 15 cod bock. 
Mn Süd 


Bur the likelieft way to hs 
growth of theſe ſtudies, is!to-turn our at- 
country, and enter into a Free commerce 
and generous 'fttuggle, as it were, with 
our more advanced: -neighbours; An 
it is here again, as in the manners 
ind arts of life; the ſeeds of good tuſte 
eannot be committed to the mind too 
ſoon; It were then to be wiſhed, that 
our young men had right impreſſions of 
art in their tender years; and chat, 
forming their -reliſh among the ableſt 
proficients in Europe, they might after- 
wards communicate their improyemencs 
to their own COUNTY, 


> | TH 


Taps, i might be hoped, in ſome gan» 
venienic time, we ſhould have ſomerhing 


e 
E 4 mechanic 
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mechanic execution of the, fine arts, we. 
ſhould come at length to 1 with the 
Italian maſters. 

ad: nau, : 251122˙ 1424 

Now think, 4 8 
this would be without ita uſe, even in 3 
moral aad political view. — 
virtue are nearer of kin, than 
one is perhaps aware- af: and the mind 


that is taken with the charm of what is 
irue and becoming in the repreſentation 
of ſenſible things, cannot be inattentive 
to thoſe qualities in the higher ſpecies 
and moral forms. It is thither indeed 
the virtuoſo paſſion a rd and 
there, it finally acquieſces. 
| ws VERUM we DECE 
2 Sr . euro ef 5 1 


„1.8 
Bor I ſee what you "think of th 
language. Let me add then, that policy, 
un well 48 philoſophy, is on the ſide of 
theſe ſtudics. Who can doubt their 
virtue in ſofiening and reſining the man- 


| ene nating takes over another in. all pub 
lie concerns, is very much owing to this 


3 
4 
1 
| 
; 
1 
: 
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hers of a people ? or, to take policy in 
its vulgar ſenſe, where would be the 


hurt, if Britain were the ſeat of arts 
and letters, as well as of trade and li- 


in our turn, as our neighbours are at pre- 
ſent: and our country. amidſt its other 
acquiſitions, be alſo enriched (I uſe the 
word in its proper, not metaphorical 
ſenſe) vich a new ſpecies of romeo 


Nov co iuſilt that the e ee 


pre-eminence of taſte and politeneſs, . to 
its acknowledged ſuperiority, I may, ſay, 


in the literate and virtuoſo character: 


of which France is an inſtance in our 
days; as Fahy is well known to have. 
ben in the def of our forefathers. z 


— if chere be uſe 424 Udo if led 
things, how ſhall our ingenuous youth 


be tinctured with 4 right; aſx af. toms 
ut 
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hut by early! and will- conducted: travel? 

For what diſcipline, what examples, 
what enconragements, have we at home 
_ what;;academics.- for the gentert er- 
Sies R hat conferences for the improve-/ 
ment of art or language e what ſocieties 
fun the cultivation of — cha- 
tne; I: bann ent M nen 18 2 


IS inn mw eit ni dier 


Tur contemplation of theſe. des 


carries me ſtill further; to the ſource 
and/$ountain of them all, which I mdke 
e a 60 


20 07 


” Tine was, Sir, when philaſuphy 
bert eſelf could appear with grace even in 
counts. when the great and noble, nay 
and princes themſelves, were vor aſhamed 
Nahe he of her train, but fraquegted her 

ious ſchools and walks, ang mers 


even ambitious of her company in - 

hours of leiſpre and recreation-— 
'\, Gur - now e what unpractiſed — 
ie ſocieties ſhe is degraded I her 
* 
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graceful form faded and ſhruak 4 her in- 

genuous ſprightly air deadenod. into 1 
know not what gloom and auſterity of 
"bp Jpeg. cd 4210 516) ve! 


ec 


je mon — — mats n 
Aube to retrievt her credit / and bring 
her back to the world, can beſt tell her 
preſent degenerate condition. Tou know 
where ſhe lies, unapprosched by her 
former ſuitors; her liberal manner ſour- 
ed into diſdain and hate ; her perſuaſive 
voice, which ſpoke the language of the 
Gods, broken into untuned numbers and 
diſcordant harſbmeſs K and ber very ſenſe 
corrupted into empty ſapbiſms and un- 
intelligible jargen. The Graces, choſe 
companions of her better days, are all 
fled : and in their room, à riotous band 
of fauns and ſatyrs dance around her, 
Fer till ſhe aſſumes a ſort” of mock- 
of Genius of be Schools; preſides, in ſul- 
"matey 9613 Df Gi: Ow 2 len 
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len majeſty, over her" numerous, ſervile, 
— — & 


* ——ů — <x 
liberty to purſue the figured ſpeech, and 
to adopt the higher tone of the ancient 
maſters, would I preſume to repreſent 
the preſent ſlate of Krudition, as we ſee 
it managed in certain ſublime ſeats and 
n we) e 


e r übe wer liberal 100 
voble youth do reſorr thither'? eould you 
expect that their free ſpirits would ſtoop 
to be leftured by bearded boys; or that 
their minds could ever be formed and 
tutored by ſuch pedants, in a way that fits 


them for che real E 
* mankind? 27 
. 
ei we not i ſubmitted 


tothe — this monkiſh edu- 
catiom ? Look on the generality of thoſe 
perſons who have had their breeding in 
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thoſe ſeminaries. What principles in 
morals, in government, in religion, have 
ſprouted thence! what diſpoſitions have 
we known corrupted by their diſcipline ! 
what underſtandings perverted by their 
ſervile and falſe ſyſtems! Has truth, or 
liberty, or reaſon, fair play from that 
quarter ? Nay, has not truth, and liberty, 
and reaſon, though ſpeaking by owns of 
their own ſons, heen calumniated and re- 
jected | In a word, have they not always 
ſet themſelves to obſtruct the progreſs of 
true knowledge, and the cauſe of free» 
dom ? 


Ir ſuch then be the ſtate of our own 
ſcats of literature and education, what 
more needs be alleged in the behalf of 
Fos zo Traver;z which is the only 
means left to temedy theſe miſchiefs, or at 
leaſt to palliate and correct them? 
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TERE I concluded my 3 
when Mr. Loexx, Perce! pereeiving, by 
the attention we, all paid, to him, that 
ve were now prepared to receive his 
anſwer, raiſed himſelf in his chair, anch, 


with. a firmer tone and look than I . 


pected, addreſſed pee ee 
mne 0 £246 


—_ CO 085 
"Mos the. ſubjett. Ne u d de 
ef indiſfere t or cutioſiy, fuck as ile 
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men are uſed to diſcourſe of, I could al- 
low your lordſhip to purſue it in. this 
way of Socratic raillery and declamition, 
But, if ever there was a queſtion, that 
deſerved the examination of à phil 

pher, properly ſo called, it is, ſurely, this 
of EpucaTion ; and, among the various 
parts of it, none is more ſtrictly to he in- 
quired into, as none is, perhaps, ſo big 
with important conſequences, as that 
which comes recommended to us under 
the ſpecious name of Fonziox Tzaver. 


I courp not, - therefore, but wonder do 
hear your Lordſhip enlarge ſo much, and 
ſo long, on I'know not what varniſh of 
knowledge of men and the world ; of 
arts, languages, and other trappings and 
ſhewy appendages of education: juſt as 
if an architect ſhould entertain you with 
a diſcourſe on Feſtoons and Foliage, or 
the finiſhing of his Frize and Capitals, 
nora 4 9 * an 
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in what way to erect a ſolid dee on 
Gras "ads ne durable foundations. 
| wont Ad 1 105 
Wart: a 3 wants: to 
know, is, the proper method of building 
up men! whereas. your Lordſhip ſeems 
ſolicitous for little mort than trieking 
out, a et, of fine genffemen.....lt ſeemed, | 
indeed, as if your lordſhip, had calcy- 
lated. your defence travelling for. a 
has of . faſnion- 
circle (here, it would 
paſs with. much eaſe and qwithout gen- 
tradiction); 1and; bode made; forget 
ten chat your. chearers/ are all plain men; 
one of thetn, an old one; add $a as 


your Lordſhip loves 0 W him, a 
philolppher. 185 0 nos 01 n 0 vad | 
To ſpeak my mind frankly, my Lord, 
your abe "of of foreign travel, as lively 
and plauſible is it ſeemed, has no ſolid 
baſis to reſt upon. Tou tell us of many 
defects in the breeding of our Engliſh" 
Vol. III. F youth, 
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youth, and you would willingly redreſs 
them: but in what way this is beſt done; 


can never be known from vague and 


ons Gelatin,” W 2 ra 


To make tis qu to FER 
certain principles muſt be laid down; 
ſome ſcheme of life and mannets muſt be 
formed; forhe idea or model 6f the che- 
Tater, you would imprint on young 
minds, muſt be deſcribed; to which we 
may conſtantiy vefer, as we go along; 
and by which,” as a rule, we may eftimate 
the"fitneſs": and propriety" of that ſort of 
Waun, 79 er recommend to un. 


„ Wes yold Edi Inn as 
1 
Education, I muſt have leave to do it in 
another way, and after a more ſolemn 
wanner, than you perhaps .cxpe&t from 
eee | 


Fe . 


* 
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I 2:0: oy thincicortain principles 
That the buſineſs of education is to form 
the UNDERSTANDING, and . regulate the 
HzART. If man be agpmpound of 9 
ſon and Paſſion, the only proper gilel. 
pline of his nature is that which accgm-. 
pliſkrs gueſs Md 10 Ao! tllogqr: | 


M Ned!” 36 


80 far We ate, „ Joubdlels, agreed. 8 1 
the ſubject requires a more Haie 8 
application of this principle. | | 


You have laboured with much plauſi - 
bility to perſuade u, Fhat the only 16a- 
ſonable education is "that whicly prepares 
and fits a mian'for the commerce of the 
world: and T feadily admit the notion, 
provided we firſt agree” about the mean- 
ing of this big word, the Worry. Tour 
Lordthip, it may be, in your ſublime view. 
of things, is projecting to make of your 
Pupil, what is called, in the wideſt: ſenſe 
= 6s terms, a Citizen of the world, A 

F 2 great 
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great and awful character, my Lent! 
n 


171 1 
Moretti 10 2 


Fs, if you Ma; let us provide 
chat he be a worthy citizen of England; 
and, by your favour, let me ennoble tlis 
ſmall illand of ours, with the pompous 
appellation of the world. It is chat 
world, at leaſt, in which our adventurer 
is 10 play his part; and for the com. 
merce of which it concerns him moſt im 


1 be 8 ee 


Mos, as your Lorfhip's chief cares 
directed, very properly, towards its chief 
ſubjects; I mean, the men of rank and 
fortune; whoſe ample property and no 
ble birth give their country the greateſt 
concern in their education: let me aſk 
in what manner they are likely. to qualify 
themſelves „ 
| mean 173 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. [is div 
CznTainLy, by acquiring that know 

ledge and thoſe accompliſhments, that art 

moſt proper for the Rurken of 9 


. Lock! bas 

eee my Lord: there *can- 
not be two anſwers to ſo plain à que- 
ſtion. As that education is, in genefal, 
the beſt, which forms the man, in the 


beſt manner; ſo, in this. confined view, 


that education muſt be thought the bell. 
which forms the re in the beſt ſt 
mane, | Oe 


* 01 Neb (15 "1H TT T0 
W proceed then, on this » reaſahabſe 


conceſſion. D 
N 143 } 9 be 3 acid 6778 


. Au Engliſh d 0 or, if you will, Se⸗ 


ay (for this is the Ration to which 


our greater citizens do, and our beſt 
ſhould aſpire) can never acquit himſelf 
* the duties he owes: his country, under 


5 F 3 | this 
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this character, but by furniſhing himſelf 
with all thoſe qualities of the bead and 
heart, which his ſuperior rank and 1 
raſues dene ,j. 


FAD #5 


and would be . if N were 
done to it. But a ſummary of the main 
articles, of which it 9 may be 1 
in few words. | : 


2 KnQVIREr * in our young aſpicant 
to the name and honours of an ENI 
Senator, that his mind be early. and 
thoroughly ſeaſoned with the principles 
of virtue and religion: that he be train- 
ek by a ſtrict diſcipline, to the command 
of his temper and paſſions: chat his 

ambition be awakened, or rather dire&- 
ed, to its right object, the public gnodi 
and to that end, that his ſoul be fired 
wich the love of excellence and true ho- 
nour: above all, that he have a te- 
verence for the 168 conſtitution of his 

country. 


oy . Py 
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great community to which. he belongs. 
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country, and à fervent affeQion for the 


7 | 


Your Lordſhip has a due reſpect for 
theſe virtuous qualities of the HAT, 
which will give this conſideration its full, 
weight with you. But were they of no 
more account, than many inſtitutors of 
youth ſeem diſpoſed to reckon them, till 
there are other qualities, thoſe of the 


Heap, in every man's account eſſentially 


requiſite to the diſcharge of thoſe offices, 
which our greater citizens are deſtined. 
to ſuſtain. _ 0 ads bak 

1 Wenn therefore, "We the noſe 
place, that our young "Senator have 
ready and familiar uſe, at leaft, of the 
Latin tongue (your Lordſhip, I know, 
will add, and of the Greek, but_ in this 


I am not ſo peremptory): that he be 
competently i in the elements of 


ſcience, as. well as what are called polite 


728 \ "ON THE USES Of 
grounded in the bribciples of mofuls, 
public and private: that he have made 
a thorough acquaintance with che hiſtory 
of his own country, and with its con- 
Nitution, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical: that 
he have a general inſight into the hiſtory 
of the world, antient and modern : above 
alt, that he havs a well-exerciſed under- 
ſtanding; 1 mean, that he pe taught to 
wang clearly and confequentially upon 
y ſubject: and, further, to yt. all 
hate abilities to uſe, that he haye'a 
ready cbmmand of his own language. 
and the power of expreſſing himbelf, 
whether in writing or ſpeaking, with 
and perſpicpity, at 56. 8 if gos A 
iel 22 on ilimal bot ben 


"rus orhamental q MO ginit for” 
the preſent, which will almoſt come of 
themſelves,” if his education be ri y 
conducted; or may be acquired wi Tit 
tle Pains, and in the way of divetfion 
oply. or theſe folid . 
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hold it neceſfary for our youth of quality 
to poſſeſs, by the time in which they 
uſually paſs out of the hands of their 
Toto and governdrs, Ty mean hn age 
of twenty- one. 


Au 1 unreaſonable i in theſe Had 
or can any thing leſs be diſpenſed with 
in a gentleman, who, by eſtabliſhed eu- 
ſtom, is to enter into the world at thoſe 
years, and to bear a part in the public 
buſineſs and legiſlature of his country ? 


flop SHAFTESBURY. 

W1tHour doubt, theſe accompliſh- 
ments are,no more than may be reaſonably 
required in our young gentleman, or 
Senator. But how they are to be come 
at in our vulgar way of A, I do 
not _ apprehend. 7 


2. LOOKE. 


or 2 in n At banal you 
accept this as a reaſonable idea or ſketch 
of 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
N 
| 
. 
| 
| 


| apt to take the impreſſions of virtue, and 
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of an Engliſb gentleman's character 
ſuch as the courſe of his education ought 
to imprint upon him: and I ſhall now 
bew you very clearly that it is not poſ- 
ſible to be attained 1 in the * of foreigh 
Travel. 


EIFS 4 4 


— feb of. Fl the unavoide 
able /wasTz or ria; Of that time 


which is ſo precious in every view z not 
only. as being the moſt proper for mak · 
ing the. acquiſitions, I ſpeak of; but as 
being the only period of his life, which 
he will be a lier n 


Vs youth is flexible and docile: 


ready to admit the principles of know- 
edge. The faculties. of the mind are 
then vigorous and alert: the conception 
quick, and the memory zetentive. The 
humble drudgery of acquiring the ele- 
ments of literature and ſcience is to 

young 
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young minds an cafy-/ and a flattering 
employment. A fubmiſſive- revetence 
for their teachers diſpoſes them to pro- 
ceed” without reluctance in any — 
chat is preſcribed to them; and a ſprin 
ing emulation, joined to a conſcious ente 
of gradual improvement, gives force and 
conſtancy to their © purſuits. * The ob- 
jects of their application ſeem important; 
not'6nly from the novelty of them, and 
the authority of thoſe who have the G. 
retion of their ſtudies, but chiefly per. 
haps from a confuſed: ſenſe of their va 
ue, much above what they would en- 
tertain, were they able to form à trus 
— 7, enrich 6 


* © 
1 2 


Tuts, then, is the ſeaſon for re 
the foundations of knowledge and ability 
of every kind; and if jou let it lip, . with» 


out applying it carefully to thoſe pur- 
poſes, you will in vain lament the omiſſion 


in riper years, when the cates or amuſe- 
ments 


[ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| R | Taznz may have been ſome 4 ex- 
amples of thoſe, whoſe ſuperior induſtry 


weight to that ſort of education, 
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ments of life afford little leiſure: ie 
nen and leſs inclination. in 


in advanced age has atoned for the de- 
fects of their education. But in general 


the may depends, intirely on the boy; 


and he is all his life long, what the im- 
preſſions, he received in his early years, 
have made him [J. If therefore any 
conſiderable part of this precious ſeaſon 
be waſted in foreign travel, I mean if it 
be actually not employed in the purſuits 


proper to it, this circumſtance muſt needs 


be conſidered as an objection of great 


Tos Lordſhip may conſider, next, the 
DISSIPATION or MIND attending on this 
itinerant education; while the ld B 


11 an mite oifetn 997, 
| Nest rigs fro waides d wartvik. : 
4211 Lurip.' IKETIAES. 


* | | conſtantly 
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conſtantly changing; and new objects 
perpetually fpringing up before him, to 

ſolicit o_ — re our young tus"? 
veer, © ni man -20 


7 #4 5 5180 — N a 0 is 7 | A 


Ont of the me 4505 in oy 
tion is, to fix the attention of youth: 3 
painfut operation! which requires long 
uſe and à ſteady untemitting diſcipline; 
the very reverſe of that roving, deſultory 
habit, which is inſepatable from the ſort 
of life you would tecommerd. The 
young mind is naturally impatient of con- 
ſtraint: it hates to be confined for any 
time in the ſame track; and is flying out, 
at every turn, from the proper ſubject of 
its meditation. Inſtead of counteracting 
this native infirmity, you indulge and 
fatter it; till, by degrees, the mind loſes 
its tone and vigour, and is utterly 1 incapa- 
ble of paying a due attention to any 
thing. 


I 1n$1ST 
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7220 f 4 mit 85 
1 188887 the more on this ae 
tion, becauſe i in acquiring the elements of 
learning it is of great importance that 
the learner proceed uniformly in the 
courſe on which, be has entered. It 
may now and zhen be the privilege of 3 

genius, to ſeize the principles of Know- | 
. at once, and to grow wiſe, aß we 
may. ſay, by | intuition. But the common. 
ſart of minds are 5 another make. It 
in by flow ſteps only that they . at 
knowledge ; and, if if you ſtop divert 
their progreſs, their labour is $; thrown 
away, or yields at beſt a 243 ſuper- . 
ficial, and are earning, 


10 bee 21 


Bor were no account to be pay 4 
the of of time, or of this diffipated turn 
of mind, which is ſtill more pernicious, 
I ſhould nevertheleſs. object to this tra- 
velled education, on account of the very 
objects to which our traveller's ayPLi- 
CATION is directed. 


InsSTEAD 
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8 5 3932 


a ame thats neviflary ata Ande- 
mental parts of knowledge, which, I te · 
quire him ta: haye laid in, his: attention, 
ſomuch of it. as can be Jpared:for any 
thing that looks like information, is 


waſted on nee . un- 
eta. 1174 1? AF 20 1 core 


Is. vo 
Hrs , buſineſs is, to make a 
perfect in the forms of b 
he finds in uſe among thoſe 
with, or perhaps in their Hors 6 


only. 


His next concern is, e 
neſs in the languages of Europe; or, to 
ſhorten his labour as much ' as” poſſible, 
at leaſt in the French language. The 
pretence is, that he may ſit himſelf for 
converſation with his foreign acquaint- 
ance; which takes up much time to lit- 
tle purpoſe, as the uſe ceaſes,” in a good 
degree, with his return home: and, that 
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he may qualify himſelf for peruſing their 
beſt books; which takes him off from 
the ſtudy of thoſe which! are ſtill better, 


vyy 


ma 23 


17 wy" Ying Rn kits at- 
tention, it is perhaps a little virtuoſoſhip, 
He inquires after fine pictures, fine 
ſtatues, fihe buildings. Ile viſits the 
ſhops of artificers; gets adiniffion o 1 
braries, cabinets of medals, and repolito- 
ties of curioſities; and, for ſome relaxe- 


at Churches, Theatres, and. Courts of 
Judicature, and ſtares at proceſſions, cere- 


monics, * he g * 1 


A = XX — 


Ann, now, * — three points 
have been duly attended to, 1 leave your 
Lordſhip to gueſs what leiſure he is like- 
ly to have. for accompliſhing himſelf in 
thoſe. other ſtudies, which you allow me 

3 o 


7 
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to ſuppoſe are of much greater im- 


In one word, my Lord, if he acquires 
any knowledge, it is only, or chiefly, of 
ſuch things as he may very well do with- 
out, or, at baſt, arc of an — and 
ſubordinate conſideration: while 
branches of learning, he muſt 
for theſe, are of the weſt conſtant. uſe 
and neceſñty to im in che en * 
his whole life. 2 2000 


Tur then your Lordſhip can A 
way to reconcile theſe different purſuits, 
1 muſt be of opinion that the boaſted 
way of travel is che worſt that can be 
contrived for the proper W N of 
our young countrymen. — * 


;LORD SHAFTESBURY, at Hom 
Wirnour doubt, if thefe -lefs im- 
portant points engroſs all their attention. 
But can there be a difficukiy in carrying 
Vor. III. G on 


on the two deſigns together; eſpecially 
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if a good and attentive tutor be at hand, 
to direct his pupil's purſuit and quicken 
his application ? 5 


k MR. LOCKE. 

Your Lordſhip, like the friends and 
parents of a young traveller, is for ex 
acting wonders at the hands of this im- 
portant perſonage, a tutor. But the 
truth is, ſo many, and ſo different things 
cannot be well learned, even with the 
advantage of the beſt parts under the 
very beſt direction. 


Brsipzs, your Lordſhip forgets tha 
what we now inquire into, is, whether 
the generality of our Exgliſb youth of qui 


SQ ww ww a a EM © 1 I re © 22. 


lity ſhould be educated in this form; not, 
whether two or three young men, of the il © 
moſt uncommon genius and application, i © 
may not poſſibly ſucceed in it. I demand c 
an education, which may ordinarily pro- | 


duce uſeful and able men: your Lord 
| _ ty 


3 K 
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ſhip is providing only for, what comes 
of itſelf, a arne 1 


— now, my * ak this 8 
tion, I think myſelf enabled to reply diſ- 
tinctly to the ſeveral arguments you al- 
ledged for the expediency of foreign tra- 
vel. It is very clear, that the moſt ſolid 
advantages are loſt by it. But perhaps 
we ſhall find a recompenſe for this loſs, 
in the ſhewy and ornamental accompliſh» 
ments, which travel promiſes; and which 
your Lordſhip ſuppoſes the world will 
readily, and with nn. en e 
of them. 


Po 
TITLES © 


| Taesz accompliſhments are ſumüſed 
up in the BENEFITS of an enlarged ſo- 
ciety and converſation; which, again, 
branch out into many heads; and under 
different names, furniſhed, I think, the 
ſubſtance, as well as governed the me- 
thod, of your vindication, 


G 2 Tu:s 
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Tus was the 5 005 45 bebe. 
theme, which you choſe to dreſs out in 
all the colours of your eloquence. To 
make way for theſe, and to lay them on 
with more effect, your Lordſhip was 
pleaſed to tell us a very melanchoh 
tory. England, it ſeems, is over-tun 
with - barbariſm and ignorance; its inlia- 
bitants are rude and uncivilized; and 
nothing can be learnt among them, 
SHAH Þ ht 10: apprar in good company, 


| Ir this had been ſaid of our fore 
fathers in CsAx's time, or even in good 
King Epcas's, when the land, they ſay, 
was over-run with wolves (by which, | 
| ſuppoſe, the monkiſh mythology means 
men, as ſavage); I could have found but 
little, it may be, to oppoſe to the acculs 
tion. But at this tithe of day, When 
arts and letters hive at made 
ſome progreſs among us; when evm- 
merce has extended wir Wr 


2 


% 
4 
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more favqurabletq your Lochen, 
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with the rudeſt parts of the globe, and 
policy ſtrengthened our connexions with 
the moſt civilized; when our country i 
filled with large flouriſhing towns, and 
even prides itſelf in à vaſt, opulent, and 
ſplendid metropolis; 1 could not but 
think the charge was a little aggravated, 
or that your Lordſhip had' forgotten tb 
ſpeak of England, as it now fubſiſts, in 

the cloſe of 'the ſeventeenth century. It 
ſeemed to me a8 if the Enylih might 


now, at leaſt, deſerve to be conſidered as 


nen; and that in our courts and camps, 
if not in our co we might anda 
chance of finding what your Lordſhip 
would not diſdain to qualify- with the 


and put of that 5 1 
ſeveral BAN AAM with whic * 


e 177 "il and alarm wp. 
G 3 Taz 
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Fu firſt fire of your zeal is ſpent on 
that ſwarm of Pzejupices, with which 
our Exgliſb, or at leaſt provincial, _ 
are commonly over-run. 


nd my Led, is an equireed 
term; and may as well mean right opi- 
nions taken upon truſt, and deeply root- 
ed in the mind, as falſe and abſurd, opi- 
. ſo derived and grown into it. 


2 of theſe will do no hurt; 
on the contrary, perhaps, the very beſt 
part of education is n in * 
culture of them. biet 


Bur admit, they are of the latter ſort: 
ſtill they may be only the exceſſes of 
| And in 
: that caſe, I ſhould doubt whether the 
evil be of conſequence enough to deſerve 
your indignation, ' Perhaps no man has 
enough of certain virtues, that does not 

carry 
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carry them ſomething too far. The juſt 
degree, the preciſe mean, is a nice point 
to hit. The condition of our common 
nature is ſuch, that we either overſhoot 
the mark, or fall ſhort of it; and your 
Lordſhip eaſily apprehends which is the 
more convenient as well as more generous 
part, in this moral archery. 


Brsiozs, reflexion and experience 
will come in, ſoon enough to moderate 
theſe exceſſes, So that, for my part, 
though our young patriot ſnould happen 
to entertain the extravagant conceit, you 


diverted yourſelf with, of the ſoil and 


climate of Old En gland, I ſhould rake 
that for no great objeftion to his home- 
breeding, and ſhould, poſſibly, not be 
over forward to diſabuſe him of ſuch 
honeſt errors. 7 * p Ty 


Sv my Lord, e are certain 
aſſociations of ideas, which, however odd - 
y formed, your Lordſhip would be ſome- 
thing loth to undo. 

G 4 To 
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To take your own inſtance: What if 
the ideas of liberty chanced to be cloſe. 
ly connected with thoſe of Old England, 
fo as, by the magic of this union, to con- 
vert her rude heaths and barren moun- 
rains into pleaſurable landſkips; would 
you be forward, if you had it in your 
power, to diſſolve this charm, and, by ſet- 
ting thoſe objects in their true and pro- 
per light, diſenchant the mind, at the 
ſame. time, from the idea, or warm love 


LORD SHAFTESBORY.. 


You know well, 1 perceive, how to 
chuſe your inſtances. The force of this, 
you ſuppoſe, will hardly be loſt on him, 
who profeſſes himſelf an adorer of that 


liberty. But, under favour, I ſee no 
ſuch. inconvenience, as you ſuggeſt, in 
putting, aſunder two things which: truth 
and nature had no hand in bringing to- 
gether, LinzrTY has charmy - enough 


to 
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to attach the mind, wherever the place 
of her abode de; and I have never 
heard that the lovelineſs of her form is 


impaired, or even diſgraced, — 


lineſs of her habitation; © 


MR. Lock. . 
Ir may be ſo; and the e 
the caſe of the more ſel6ſh affections, is, 
That the habitation of our idol, what- 
ever be dur worſhip, is rarely thought 
homely, But ' convince us that our 
country is ſcaroe worth contending for, 
and, as lovely as its Goddeſs Liberty 
may appear to enamoured eyes, the ge- 
nerality of her votaries will, I doubt, be 
ſomething lack in her defence. | 


Bur, after all, an illuſtration muſt not 
be queſtioned at this rate. It is enough, 
that your Lordſhip ſees 1 am nor for 
diſcarding Principles, under the oppro- 


brious — of 'Prejadices. Phe tender 
minds of youth are 10 be treated with in- 


dulgence. 
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dolgence. If they put forth too faſt, 
and too Juxuriantly, let the ordinary me- 
thods of culture be appliedito them. A 
little dreſſing and pruning, at fit ſeaſons, 
may do more goad, than tranſplanting: 
a fatal experiment, in many caſes; which, 
in checking the immoderate vigour of its 
growth, kills the tree, or, at beſt, brings 
on a * and dwarfiſh e 


i indeed, by Prejudices you mean 
vicious principles, properly ſo called; 
that is, vicious in themſelves, as well as 
in the degree: theſe, it is certain, muſt 
be rooted up; and the ſooner, the bet- 
ter: but then there is no need of croſſing 
the ſeas for the benefit of ſuch an ope- 
ration. 


Fon the proper cure of ſuch pre- 
judices, as I take it, is to be made by 
the application of thoſe truths that are 
common to all climes; not by the par- 
tial manners or opinions which * 
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of them in tis or that more riet 


ele. 
8 


Bur your Lordſhip, I obſerved, oY 


though you had taken up this charge of 
Prejudices purely to introduce the ſa- 
tire on Old England, was content to drop 
it, as ſoon as it had ſerved your turn. 
Lou exchanged it, however, for another 
of more importance, THE LOW, SORDID» 
AND IMMORAL- HABITS; which ſtrike 
into the lives and manners of our youth, 


and are, as you conceive, epidemical and 
incurable in this Iſland. 


Ir may be true, that too much of the 
complaint is well founded. The taſte of 
our provincial gentry may be ſomething 
coarſe; . and their houſes, none of the 
beſt ſchools of civility and politeneſs: ſo 
that low and even immoral habits may 
be, and, I doubt, too often are, the fruit 


of an ordinary 'domeſtic education. But 
then what remedy does your Lordſhip 


preſcribe 
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preſcribe for the removal of them? 
Why, you ſend them abroad with all 
their imperfections upon their heads; to 
get rid of their bad habits, as they can, 
and to pick up better, as they will: or, 
do you perhaps imagine that the ill qua- 
lities, they take out with them, will drop 
off, of themſelves? and that the good 
ones they ſtand in need of, like 'new 
leaves in the ſpring, will immediately 
put forth and take their places? ' 
LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

I po but imagine, that bad habits are 
only to be expelled by better; and that 
therefore the readieſt way for our coun- 
trymen to get quit of their ill manners, 

is, to force them into good company. 
And, with your leave, I ſee nothing g very 
abſurd or unreaſonable in this | oy 
gination. poten of 


un lock. 


1CgRrTAINLY not, in dei — 
habic as a cure for bad ones. But your 
Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip had done well to ſhew what 
tious to good habits, as that none- but 
fuch can thrive in it; or, if there be 's 
mixture of good and bad, as with us, how 
your traveller fall be fecored againſt an 
ill choice. Otherwiſe, our young ſpark 
may pick up new habits indeed; but 
they may only be different from what he 
took from home, not better or more rea- 
ſonable. 


I 'povsr, my AG aaa fuck 
rode and untutortd boys find themſelves 
removed from that reſtraint which the 
tye of a parent, though but little ac- 
euſtomed to cwikty himſelf, impoſed 
upon them, they will rather give way to 
2 freer indulgenee of their own froward 
humours, than be in any difpoſition to 
check and reform them. What inclina- 
tion will ſuch perſons have to benefit by 
good company ? or how indeed will they 
gain admittance into ic? 


I ap- 


length more likely to be ſwayed by the 
importunity, and perverted by the ill ex- 
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I aPPeAL to your own obſervati 
whether, when this ſort of ill-educated 
people get abroad, and ſettle for a time 
in ſome frequented city, their uſual way 
be not to keep at diſtance from the bet - 
ter company of the place, and to flock to- 
gether into little knots and clubs of their 
own countrymen, or of ſuch others as 
are moſt reſembling in taſte and manners 
to themſelves; where all their low hu- 
mours are freely indulged, and even in- 
flamed, by the mutual ſociety and coun- 
tenance of one another. This, your 
Lordſhip knows, is moſt frequently the 
caſe; while the obſequious tutor is at 


ample, of his diſciples, than they are to 
be reſtrained by his advice and autho- 
rity. | 


Bur, though foreign travel ſhould be 
indeed a remedy for the miſchiefs, com- 
plained of, I till queſtion whether it 

would 
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would be a proper one. Suppoſe our 
young gentleman to be of ſo pliant a 
make, as to lay aſide his ruſtic and illi- 
beral habits in complaiſance to the bet- 
ter company, he 1s obliged to live with : 
does it immediately follow, that he will 
adopt none but what are fit for him to 
aſſume; and, with ſo raw and undiſcern- 
ing a judgment as he carried out- with 
him, that he will have the ſkill to ſelect 
only and aſſume ſuch manners as are 
moſt becoming and ornamental? 


LORD SHAFTESBURY, 

As if one needs be in any pain, on 
that head; when the habits, I ſpoke 
of, are not only different from thoſe he 
muſt aſſume abroad, bur the very reverſe 
of them! WER, 


MR. lockt. 
ALas, your lordſhip is not to be told, 
that the reverſe of wrong is not always 
right. Even in the inſtance your Lord- 
ſhip puts, a young man may be poliſhed 
indeed 
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Pelled, ſtill our Egi⁰ education is ſo 
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indeed out of his ruſticity; yet, if be 
have no better rule to go by, than the 
faſhion of che place where he lives, be 
may eaſily wear himſelf into the contrary 


defect, an effeminate and unmanly fop- 


pery. And, for the probability of ſuch 
miſcarriage, your Lordſhip is again re- 
ferred to your Own erperienoe and ob- 


ſervation, 


As to what 1 take to be the proper 
remedy for theſe barbarities, that is an- 
other queſtion, which I may afterwards 
find occaſion to explain to you more at 
large. For the preſent, I muſt take 
leave to conclude, that, under the circum- 
ſtances here ſuppoſed, foreign travel is 


generally an inſufficient, always an in 
proper, cure for them. 


Your Lordſhip indeed goes further. | 
You contend, that, if theſe ſordid and 
dirty habits could by any means be ex- 


5 eſſentially 
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eſſentially bad, that no liberal or, grace- 
ful manners could be derived from it. 
And here your Lordſhip's rhetoric, ex- 
patiates in full ſecurity. You ſeem con- 
fident that, though a method might be 
found out for making reaſonable men, 
yet our home · breeding is abſolutely _ 
capable of OY fine ung | 


e 


Ox this N it was, that the ſer, 
vile diſcipline of our ſchools, and the pe- 
dant tutorage of our colleges, afforded 
ample ſcope to your reſentment... From 
an over-charged picture of both theſe, 
your Lotdſhip finds means to dreſs up 
ſuch a prodigy of ill manners, as muſt 
be the ſcorn, or pity, of all good com- 
pany: which, to move our pity, or our 
ſcorn the more, your Lordſhip, 1 remem- 
ber, took care to contraſt to the eaſy, the 


afured, the all- ſufficient air of a finiſhed 
traveller, © 2 3 


„„ 
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terrible vice in itſelf, is is yet favourable 


in the eyes of your Lordſhip's good 
company. 
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| Fo this triumphant part of your ba- 
rangue, 1 have o only to oppoſe ſome 1120 
al limple truths. 


Tax awkward baſhfulnefs of: a you 
man is a ſin which, I Know, admits of no 
expiation, in good company. However, 
what good company will not pardon, it 
will ſoon remove. And, till that bleſſed 
time comes, let it fr be conſidered. that 
the modeſty of ingenuous youth, thougha 


to ſome virtues, It is full of deference 
and reſpe& ; it preſerves innocence; 
nouriſhes emulation; and, till. reaſon, be 
of age to take the rein into her hands, 
ſuſpends and controuls all the paſſions, 
Nay, if it. did nothing more than, diſpoſe 
a young man to. obſerye much and talk 
little; even this advantage migbt be ſome 
recompence for the ill figure it gives him 


Havr 
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Have a care, my Lord, leſt, by taking 
off this reſtraint too ſoon, you emancipate 
your favoured youth from every princi- 
ple of honour, and let him run headlong 
into worthleſſneſs, diſſolution, and ruin! 


I xxow what the world is ready to 
think of this talk. But a truce with the 
world. I am a Philoſopher, your Lord- 
ſhip knows: nay, your Lordſhip, too, is 
a Philoſopher. Let us for once then 
hazard! an - unfaſhionable truth, that mo- 
delty in a young man is his grace and 
ornamentz and that a confident young 
booby, not a baſhful one, is the prodigy _ 
that needs the expiation. 


consib ER, further, my Lord, that baſh- 
fulneſs is not ſo much the effect of an 
ll education, as the proper gift and — 
viſion of wiſe nature. Every ſtage of 
life has its own ſer of manners, that is 
ſuited to it, and beſt becomes it. Each 
H 2 1s 
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is beautiful in its ſeaſon; and you might 

as well quarrel ' with the child's . rattle, 
and advance him directiy to the | boy's 
top and ſpan-farthing, as expect from 


diffident youth the — 2 confidence of 


riper age. 


LAMENTABLE in the mean time, I am 
ſenſible, is the condition of my good lady; 
who, eſpecially, if ſhe be a mighty well- 
bred one, is perfectly ſhocked at the 
boy's awkwardneſs, and calls out on the 
taylor, the dancing-maſter, the player, 
the travelied tutor, any body. and every 
body, to relieve her from the pain of ſo 
diſgraceful an object. | 


Sag ſhould however be told, if a pro- 
per ſeaſon and words ſoft enough could 
be found to convey the information, that 
the odious thing, which diſturbs her ſo 


much, is one of nature's ſignatures im- 
| Preſſed on that age; that baſbfulneſs is 
For the Pale from one ſeaſon of life 


to 
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to another; and that. as the body is then 
the leaſt graceful, when the limbs are 
making their laſt efforts and haſtening 
to their juſt proportion, ſo the manners 
are the leaſt eaſy and diſengaged, when 
the mind, conſcious and impatient of its 


imperfections, i is ſtretching all its facul- 
ties to their full ne 


Ir I had the * of m Ladyſhip 8 
ear, I might further add, for her com- 
fort, that as to this over · whelming mo- 
deſty, which muffles merit, the boy, if 
ſhe have but patience, will preſently out- 
grow it, as he does his cloaths; that when 
this cloak of ſhame has done its work of 
warming and invigorating his young vir- 
tue, it may ſafely be laid aſide, or rather 
will drop off of itſelf; and that, as poor 
and ſheepiſh a thing as maſter now is, he 
may turn out, in the end, as ferward \ 
park as the, beſt of them. 


„ „ © 


H : 3 LORD 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
Fr, Mr. Lockz; what, my phlloſo. 
pher give into this gaiety ! he, who re- 
proached me juſt now for the way of 
158 and declamation 


MR. LOCKE, | 

You Lordſhip does well to upbraid 
me for treating in ſo light a manner what 
pray indeed, the moſt indignant re- 
proof, For, what is this endeavour to 
quench ingenuous ſhame, but a blaſphe- 
mous attempt to counteract the deſigns 
of Providence, and obliterate, by main 
force, one of the moſt natural, as well as 
moſt precious, diſtinctions of early youth? 
Modefty is the bluſh of budding reaſon 
and virtue: and if art could fucceed in 


the prepoſterous project of forcing the 
fruit without the bud, not only this 


3 grace of the year would be loſt, 
the production itſelf, though it might 


be wondered at as a rarity, could never 


pretend 
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d to the flavour and ripeneſs of 
that which i is of Ns) $ OWN. ORs 


In plain. 8 ds, m my ie 1 Ot 
the ornament of 1 fs 12 ay 2 


or rather the proper A” of rap thar : 
excellent in riper Age. It graces the 
boy, and, f in due time, forms th the man: 
whereas in ſuppreſling is eck Yir- 
tue, you precipitate, red, a ſort of m 

hood; which, yet, in effec, R oy ape 
petual boyiſm, or rather a portentous 
mixture of both ſtates, without che vir- 
tves of either. 


I av far b ward by an fle 
and your Lordſhip will be as far from 
ſuſpecting me to mean, that an ealy un. 
conflrained manner is not an amiable 
and agreeable thing. T am oh för 


waiting the proper time of its 32 
ancez which nature makes a kak 
than our impatient fancies are ready to 


— to her. 
H 4 ConviDar 
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-Contivan too, this polite accompliſh: 
ment, this ſupreme finiſhing of a well- 
formed character, can only be acquired, 

t in ſome extraordinary Inſtances, 
by long inceſſant uſe and habit in con- 
verſation z which, beſides the unfitneſs of 
the thing in other - reſpects, would dif-, 
ſipate the young mind too much, and 
take it off from thoſe other more im- 
Feng Pg which are Proper, o that 


ag . # 1 
- "my > 4 -* * þ a ' * 0 i, * 
4048 - 0 o 


Naz, I might further ſay, and. wi 
much truth, that politeneſs, in your Lord- 
ſhip's, ,,at leaſt the court-ſenſe of the 
word, i is not to be attained by. the ableſt 
men; and when it is attainable, would 
generally do hurt, I mean beyond a cer- 
tain degree, to its poſſeſſors. | | 


- * 


No very great man was ever What 
the world calls, perfectly polite. Men of 


that * Rin cannot afford ſuch attention 
o 


-- 
* 


— 
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to little things, as is neceſſary to ow 
and a that character. ' | 


* even to men of 4 2 common make, 
that exceſſive ſedulity. about grace and 
manner, which conſtitutes the eſſence 
of good breeding, would be injurious; 
as it tends to cramp their faculties, ef- 
teminate the temper, . and break 2A 
force and vigour of mind which is 
quiſite in a man of buſineſs for the a. 
charge of his duty, in this free country. 


So that, for any thing T ſee, this ex- 
quilite, eaſe of good breeding ſhould be 
left to the ambition of {lill inferior 
ſpirits, of ſuch indeed as are conſcious to 
themſelves of an incapacity for any 
other. 


LORD SHA TTESBZ UR. 

Tux conceſſion is gracious; and the 
erg no doubt, alarming, leſt our ſe- 
nators and men of buſineſs ſhould be 
diſabled 
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diſabled for their high functions by an 
exceſs of good manners. Yet tis ſome 
conſolation, that at preſent I ſee no 
ſymptoms of that enfeebling politenefs 
among ſuch of the ornaments of either 
Houſe, as I have the honour to be ac- 
quainted with, 
MR, LOCKE. 

Tobn Lordſhip may divert youre 
as you think fir, with an old man's fears. 
But if this mode of travelling, which 
has taken ſo much with us ſince the 
peace [g], ſhould continue for any time, 
the day may come but too ſoon, when 
theſe fancies of mine will be realized: 
when politeneſs ſhall be fatal to ability 
of every kind; and, at leaſt in the higher 
ranks of life, when our countrymen ſhall 
be too well bred to be good for any 
thing. 


Ap now, having ventured ſo far, ſhall 
I proceed one ſtep further, and take to 
[g] Of ict, in 1697. 

myſelf 


* 
* 
0 
ls 
er 
* 


r . 
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myſelf the , privilege of an old man, to 
expreſs my ſenſe of this whole matter, a 
little unfaſhionably? The mighty value, 
that is ſet upon manners, comes, as I have 
already hinted, from a quarter, which, 
though it may imprint reſpect on a per- 
fon of your Lordſhip's age and gal- 
lantry, muſt not pretend to be ſo much 
canſidered by grey hairs. If you can for- 
give the liberty, I will then, at length, 
ſpeak out, and ſay, They are the ladies, 
only, or chiefly, that have affixed ſuch an 
idea of merit to this envied -quality of 
good- breeding; and that, as appearances 
are thought to ſway full enough with that 
delicate ſex, they may perhaps have 
advanced the credit of it ſomething 
higher than ſuch an accompliſhment 
deſerves, 


Aud when 1 further conſider” the 
mighty influence which theſe fair diſ- 
penſers of reputation muſt needs have on 


our gallant and courtly youth, I cannot 
wonder 
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wonder that the mode of foreign travel 
is become ſo faſhionable. Nay, I am 
half inclined to ſuppoſe, that, in this de- 
bate between us, I have rather your po- 
liteneſs to contend with, than your judg- 
ment: and that, if your Lordſhip would 
deal roundly with me, your anſwer on 
this occaſion would be the ſame with nis, 
who (as I have heard you tell the ſtory) 
being queſtioned by his friends why a per- 
ſon of his acknowledged ſenſe and brave- 
ry would accept the challenge of a cox- 
comb, thought it vindication enough of 
himſelf to reply, „that, for the men, 
« he could ſafely truſt their judgment; 
but how ſhould he appear, at night, 
* before the maids of boner [LJ po * 


Wikre I preſume too much in 
this fancy, is not material. It is enough 
to ſay, that what there is of uſe or beauty 
in polite carriage will come of itſelf, with 
a little experience of the world and good- 
[h] Aadwice to an Author, P. 11. 8. 111. 
company: 


et... ( 
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company; and ſhall not, with my conſent, 
be purchaſed at the I of far bet 
o Uh! , Ou ET SIRE 


| LORD SHAFTESBURY: 5 
Nor with mine : for, with all the 


courtlineſs and gallantry you. make, me 
maſter of, I never intended by the good 
company, I mentioned with ſo much reſpect, 
either thoſe fooliſh men, or women, who. 
prefer the forward aſſurance of their 
boys to every other conſideration. 1 only 
think that a reaſonable attention to the 
manners of our noble youth is a matter 
of much conſequence; as early impreſ- 
ſions of this ſort are neceſſary to fit them 
for the commerce of the world, from 
which alone they can hope to derive 
their beſt and moſt ſolid inſtruction: 

and your gaiety on the fair ſex. muſt 
not reſtrain me from agreeing with them, 
in this inſtance, that 1 ſee not how that 
world can be read and ſtudied, as it ought 
to * without travelling. 


Ly MR. 
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. Lock. 
— now your 2 — 2 comes to an 


important point indeed. From the po- 


liſh of manners, the leaſt conſiderable, 
and the eaſieſt to be attained of all the 


parts of good breeding, your Lordſhip, 
as I now remember, roſe at once to a 
ſubject of real conſequence, I mean, 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLDz 2 
ſcience, as you well termed it, the moſt 
profound and uſeful, And if this MAs- 
TER-SCIENCE' were to be acquired by 
means of early travel, our young gentle- 
man ſhould have my conſent to ſhut up 
his books, and ſet forth on his adven · 
tures, directiy. 


Bur, good my Lord, conſider with 
yourſelf the difficulty of this ſtudy; the 
ripeneſs of age and judgment neceſſary: 
for entering upon it; much more, for 
making a real progreſs in it. 


Au 


a 
—. 
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Ap why, as I before hinted, will 
your Lordſhip be ſo impatient to come 
at the end, without the means? Why, 
in ſuch. haſte. to build up men, when. 
nature. has allotted a ſeaſon for their be- 
ing boys? 


Wirnour doubt, if our youth could 
ſtart up men, at once, armed at all points, 
as the fable has it, and thoroughly fur- 
niſhed for the buſineſs of life, we ſhould. 
gladly accept this benefit, and might. 
then be content to overlook or ſuppreſs. 
all the cares of education. But this is 
not the condition of humanity, Its im- 
provements of every kind are flow. and 
gradual, Time and attention form each; 
and it is only, through the right applica- 


tion of preceding ſtates, that we arrive, 
at length, at the maturity of human wiſj- 


dom, Let the child and boy be allowed 
to perfect themſelves. in what: belongs to 
thoſe, conditions, and it will then be time 

enough 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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oven, . proyide for. che. manly cha- 


racter [zi ary bs 43> ai. "Ys In adbilaod 


Reiter” With Vöurſelf“ My. 4 
When the young ' unfurniſhed” rravelle 
cartied out into the warlY! th Hoptin- 
ciples to poize his conduct 0 eiu 88 
re, his judgment, with can $$. 
ed from this untimely enterpri 

ole Hüctuating ee a "> 
tuitous UtNberations? "He big” not fo 
much . as the idea of what conſtitutes 
Ser, How, then; bank be sg. ay 
real and "oh ue of che AS; 


wan charaGte £47977 Hud —— „n 


Ir by e ge *6f the world; be 
only meant a knowledge of "the" l 
modes and vuſtoms of it, this, no doubt,” 
were beſt' acquired” by farveying thech 
they preſent themſelves in the varigus- 
tfibes® and ſocleties bf trikink tid. Büt 
your Lordſbip meant tore Thin thi” 
1 * kenow edge of 4 hi 
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kind; ſuch as reſpects the creature man, 
conſidered in his eſſential parts, his reaſon 
and his paſſions. This is a different kind 
of ſtudy, my Lord, from that other. 
Any one that has eyes, is qualified to ob- 
ſerve the ſhapes and maſks of men ; but 
to penetrate their interior frame, to in- 
ſpe& their proper diſpoſitions and cha- 
racers, is the buſineſs of a well-informed 
and well-difciplined underſtanding. 


Can your Lordſhip ſeriouſly expect 


that a young boy ſhould comprehend the 


effect, which government, policy, inſtitu- 
tion, and other circumſtances of life, have 
on the pliant reaſon of mankind? or, 
that he ſhould have the ſkill to diſentan- 
gle the various folds and intricacies, in 
which their real characters lie involved, 
through the infidious and diſcordant 
working of the paſſions? He ſhould 
ſurely know what truth and reaſon is, 
before he can derive any benefit to him- 
ſelf from the diſcourſe of men: and he 

Vor. III. I * ſhould 
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ſhould have carefully watched the moye- 
ments of his own heart, before he pre- 
ſure to analyze, as your lordſhip ex- 
Fa! it, the characters of others. 5 


Tou ſee, then, the unſeaſonableneſt 
and inutility of foreign travel, as to the 
caſe i in hand, even on the ſuppoſition, tha 
our traveller were admitted into what is 
called, the beſt company. But how ſhall 
this privilege be obtained? In what 
country can it be thought that the po- 
liteneſs of eminent men wi condeſcend 
to à free and intimate communication 
with boys, of whatever promiſing hopes, 
or illuſtrious quality? Certain ſlight and 
foxmal civilities, your Lordſhip 1 — 
are the utmoſt that can be looked for; 
and are indeed the whole of what our il 


ren waveller i is capable. 


l Tenn Lordſhip did well to aria me 
of ſuch ſocieties as thoſe in which you 


and I have, at times, been engaged. 
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The recolleftion i is, of courſe, flattering 
and agreeable, But let us preſume upen 
ourſelves, my Lord; the LIDO cons and 
Le Crracs are not fo obvieus to every 
body, as they were to us; of, if they 
were, every body would not profit o 

well by them. And if private ſcholars 
de thus inacceſhble, how ſhall we thiek 
to intrude on the buſineſs. and oceupa- 
tions of experienced magiſtrates and tk 
niſters. ; And, putting both theſe out of 
the queſtion, wi remain for the tutor 
ige and inſtruction of theſe travelled 
boys, but ſuch raw, unaccompliſhed com- 


panions, as, they left at home, and may 
find . where 1 in abundance ? 


Srirt my objections go further, Wie 
if, by uncommon fagacity and good luck, 
fome acquaintance be made with ſuperior 
perſons, and fome little infight at K 
be gained into their real characters? Of 
what mighty advantage will this be in 
lfe, been their buſineſs hes amongſt 

I 2 other 


| IY AT AQI13440 
£5, | | QN Tar. V.SES. OF ©, 
othevi; men; and when the fame induſtry. 
and attention had brought them ac - 
quainted with the characters of thoſe, 
they muſt act and live with? Foreigners 
are neither an; caller ſtudy than our own 
countrymen, nor a more uſeful one. The 

very modes and forms of external breed · 
ing catch the attention of unexperienced 
youth; and are ſo many obſtacles to 
their real progreſs in this ſcience. And, 
when all is done, the modifications of 
the human character, as exiſting at home, 
and exhibited in the lives and actions of 
their fellow- citizens, are, as I. ſaid, the 
de ecke « their curioſity. | 


"4 7 | £811 nga vloval 

In ſhort, Ar 
this diſcipline of foreign travel, under the 
idea of its furniſhing a &uozoledge, of | the 
world, is, That it may poſſihly wear. 
young man into ſome ſtudied. andi apiſn 
reſemhlance of the models, he, copies 
from, in his deportment and, manners 
or that the various ſcenes, he has paſſed 
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through, may furniſh matter, at his re. 
turn, for much © unprofitable bubble in 
converſation: but, that he ſhould come 
back fraught with any ſolid information 

con men and things, ſuch as, in 
your Lordſhip' $ ſublime phraſe,' may fis 
him to appear with luſtre in the court 
or ſenate of his own country, is What 1 


can never promiſe this 
faſhionable ſnags of education. 120 


IAN een diſpoſed to \.promiſe.mpſelf 
the leſs from it, for an | abſeryation,., 
have ren had the nn 
making. 


— wry a ——5 > — 


V311011U3 1,333 Jo 203 10 23901. 
Ax old man has b little about him to 
provoke etivy, that he may be allowed 
to make the beſt of his former ſucceſſes 
And though I pride myſelf In one, of 4 
very delicate nature, the boaſt of it will 
not be ill taken even there, where your 


Lotdfhip, with all your pretenſions, would 
be heard with UG) PRO In ſhort, I 
134 2 3 By of indulge 


I Ro "I TD 9 
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indulge myſelf in the” vanity of fiying 
that 1 have) in my dme, been well with 
the fair ſex, and have even bern coun- 
tenanced fo far as to be admitted into a 
degree of acquaintance and familiarity 
with ſome ladies of the higheſt quality 
and diſtinction. And of M, 

conſtantly obſerved, that, though bred 
up at home, they had a ("manifeſt ad- 
vantage over their travelled” brothers, 
vas going to ſay, in learning and 
ſcience, but certainly in true politeneſs, 
good ſenſe, and even a mn ** the 


c Word. 
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1 UNDERSTAND this ciyility to the 1a 
dies, as a decent atonement for your late 
freedoms with them. Ia this, light 1 
ſhould be unwilling to cavil at it: and 
yet I ſee not, how your high encomiums 
on the ſuperior good ſenſe and polite» 
neſs of theſe home-bred: ladies can con- 


Gift x with the paſſion, you before cenſured 
VAW! in 


0 cn TE "Wo . — ” 
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able, in their opinion, to the production 
of ſuch virtuea, rift Sons „ FE? dat 


„ ee, I 1RY * asd 


Moles Re Lock,, nad 

. My conſiſtency in this repreſentation, 
I doubr, is leſs 1 than my civi- 
ed thols high, bus jud encomiums, were 
chiefly, ſuch as 1 had known in my 
younger days, before the paſſion for tra- 
vel had got among them. Now in- 
deed the eaſe is altering apace, and the 
effects are anſwerable. The vittues of 
the Englifb ladies, when they ſtaid at 
home, were more confpicuous than thoſe 
of our 'travelled gentlemen; © New that 
they, too, begin to travel, their follies 


are, alſo, more glaring: in either caſe, 1 


im Willing to own, for the eredit of ] 
civility, fron che ſame reaſon; that both 
ſe in the precioos med of that ſex, tan 


mitts off Hin 
1 4 Hs, 
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bas inn oft a dw uw dige nen 
'oHowtven, from the whole of my en-. 
perience, I muſt needs concludes that this 
finiſhing of a travelled education only 
ſerves to corrupt good qualities, or in- 
— ett 10 Nm boay, bas 
4111 ft HO 1GU}HGO 
ariel the ladies: are not hs b province. 
If they were, a knowledge of the world 
£& not the leading virtue I might wiſh 
to ſee them poſſeſſed of. In the men, I 
confeſs, this accompliſhment is of more 
importance; and 1 am therefore ſoli · 
cCitous, that no well-meaning youth, whom 
it ſo much concerns to gain a knowledge 


of che world, ſhould be Wen in his 


ſearch of it. Mak! DK MEE AQL1TY 

STR: 1D 1116 (6 „non doom Ai 
Srxicustr, my Lord, the WORLD, 
which I am — to repeat ſo often, | is 
a: ſolemn word, and the ſtudy of it has 
an ait of fomething plauſible and im- 
poſing. But thoſe, who know what the 
world is, will think it beſt that a young 
2107110 man 
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man begin with what is the firſt. and 


himſeif and if, in due time, he come ta 
underſtand, and, ſtill more, to value as 
they deſerve, the characters of the great 
and good men of his own country, the 
opprobrious name of home-bred will not 
hinder him from acquiring the beſt. fruit, 
with, Which a knowledge of the world, 
rightly nn W him. 
8nd! 
ron, m ay 1 — not, on ſa ins 
viting an occaſion as this, conceal. — 
fancy of mine from your Lordſhip. 
1 


ee 
which weak and fantaſtic people make 
ſo much noiſe, and which one hears 


them perpetually inſiſting upon with 


ſo much ſufficieney, is of all others the 


niceſt and moſt momentous ſtep that 
is made in education. And, thaugh 
volumes have been written to teach 
* bow we may beſt become ſcholars, 

| orators, 
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orators, courtiets, what not; yet not 
one leaf do I ever remember 0 have 
ſeen, compoſed by any capable man, 
that inſtrufts. us in the proper way. of 
getting into this great ſecrer. 


Ir is not a matter to be entered upon, 
if 1 were vain enough to think myſelf 
capable of it, in this caſudl converſation 3 
but thus much I may preſume to ſay, 
that whoever deſigns to let a young 
man into a ſafe and uſeful Knowledge 
of the world, muft do it in à way very 
. eee ee 
taken. "is 


nA YouNG man, abe us, — 
. the world; therefore, ſay they, 
puſh him into it at once, that he may ac- 
quire that knowledge, which his ownex- 
perience, e ee mung 
for him. | 015 


mers 


a on 
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* " wy iter _ agree We 
tay” Therefore keep him bot of - char 
world, as Tong m you can; and when 
you commit fim to it, let che ableſt 
friend or tutor lend him his beſt expe- 
nence, to conduct him gradually, 'cau- 


tiouſſy, imperceptibly, into an — 
auer v with it, 


mata | 18 


Tor aſk the deaſon of this "pinch. 
ous procedure; yet merhinks ĩt ſnould be 


3 — 3 


of an ordinary 1 ceaſe, or are 
much relaxed) is that preciſe ſeaſon of 
life, which requires all the attention of 
the moſt vigilant, and all the addreſs of 
the wiſeſt, governor. The paſſions are 
then opening z curioßey awake; and the 
young; mind ready to take its ply from 
the ſeducements of faſhion, and creditable 
example. 


Non 


, ob THR uss OF, 


4 9 7 Liga the mots, An education, 
as igculcated 
Tag om 48 = Ei a has in- 
_ 12 nobleſt an of moral 
duty; has impreſſed on the mind da vene 
ration for all che virtues, and an equal 
horror for all the vices, of humanity, . garn 


Fux of theſe ſublime ideas, which 
his parents, his tutors, his books, and 
eren his oun ingenuous, heart, has ren 
dered familiar to, him, the fatal time is 
at hand, when, our well. inſtructed youth 
n now to make his entrance into the 
world: good God, What a world | 
not that which he has ſo long read, ot 
dreamt of: but a world, new, ſtrange, 
and inconſiſtent with all his former no- 


tians and expectations 


n bybnvn jon ,yArqQmnO) 2 
He enters this ſcene with awe; an 


contemplates i it with aſtoniſhment. Vioe, 


| be ſecs a aſſured, proſperous, and rrium: 


| 10 14 phant ; 
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FOREIGN pager ay 
phant; diſcounte 
ſoccefgful, 7 * aded. He se is the 
frſt croud, that reſents” ieſelf to kim: 
a doud laugh” Aries; "and the enge bn 
their ridicule is tinted on ſobrlety, in 
duſtry, honefty, x generoſity, or ſoine os 
of thoſe qualities, he has hitherto been 
moſt fond of. 2117 et 293300 


Hz quits this clamorous ſet with diſ- 
dain; c. ad to unite | himſelf with 
another,” dreſſed, better mannefed, 
in all reſpects more ſpecious and at- 
tractive. > His'Timplicity makes him for 
ſome time the dupe of'- this plavfible 
ſociety: but their occaſional hints, their 
negligent farcaſms, © their fallies of witz 
and polite” Taillery on all that he has 
been accuſtomed to hold ſacted, ” ew 
him at laſt that he has only changed 
bis company, not mended 1 it. 


"This leg le bim to 
He N to the lives of theſe 


Pe JERE eh; 


er, 
well- 
bred 


— OW THE ay rand 


fous; but, —— Sabor Ds a 
impatent- and ſelfiſh 'paion ; waſted In 
goth and luxury ; in ruinous play; kri- 


mival inerigues 3 or; at beſt, unprofitable 
amuſernents, þ wi is, and 


ep SHARTESRURY..,,., . 


Tan painting. methinks, 1s. a little 
ſtrang . Beſides, yon might ſurely haue 
provided better company for your young 
inſpector of the world, chan that ſhame - 
leſs . enn ＋ Oi 


NM oc 
en * G 6 R, FO To YT TEES: 


nd TAKE. VP» 45 he muſt, do, vüh ſock 
company, as the world 1s moſt apt. co 
throw in our 75 and the colounng, 


your Lordſhi know ſt enou h 
figs” "i p- 2 re — 


er I attend our befke i, 
ander . his — A ind ä 
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and return 19 9 7 you, what effect 
your, Lordſhip thinks cheſe ſtrange un- 
expected ſcenes mult naturally have upon 
him ? Certainly: one or other of theſe | 
two; either that the feorn of virtue, he 
every where obſerves, will by degrees 
abate his reverence. of it, and at length 
obliterate all the better impreſſions of 
his education 3 or, if theſe ſhould fil 
keep their hold of his young ingenuous 
breaſt; that ho will entertain the mo in- 
dignant ſentiments of mankind; and fuffer 
himſelf to be earried by chem into à ſout 
and ſullem miſanthropy, at leaſt; 2 

— — — | 


I nave; ſeldamh known &/ young: tit 
of "ſenſe ünch parts, educated in this way, 
eſcape from one or other of theſe muß 
—_— 13 440h +474 „ 10 {IL LOU 


Lubin Dine 4x 


— ren 
thoſe. high nations of mankind, of which 
then maſt preſently — 


14s on wr Vene or 


at the expener either of h. 6 — 
— — e 


* — WI e eee 
| M. Lock, : on 4 gt” 
: THAT queſtion had been natural 
enough from moſt men. But your Lord- 
ſhip knows yery,well,. that, in this moral 
diſcipline, as in every other, ideas of 
excellence are to be imprinted on the 
young mind, and the , maſt conſummate 
models, propoſed, for |imitatian : on this 
be moderately accompliſhed in any ary, 
and molt gf all in this, ſupreme art of 
life, mult take his aim high and aſpire 
to abſolute perfection. A painter or 
ſtatuary of the loweſt form, your Lord- 
ſhip knows, is taught to work after 3 
Mapownna of Rarnaxr, or a VIvus of 
Mb ieis; yet is not likely to n 


— among his acquaintance,: 
34 (174 1, AORDSHAPFTESEHURY(O/ me 
Ton gbſervation i is ſurely 1650 4 1 


could als nous ele alafoidybethee" 
['! ſhould 


ressiver t. wy 
ſhould be checked and moderated in due 
time, before our entrance into that wotid 


which, i: foreſeen, will ſo linde cor. 
3 — > ft IF 097-91 


en u Welter W 
. 
A whar is that due fe, yoga: 
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Is it beſbre the young boy commences . 
his travels ? Doc that, according to your | 
Larduip's (theme, is" fo ey, that "the | 
regimen; you would now "abate, has not 
takers its dull effect, and His Wenk un: * 
— wocll die under * h 
experiment,” 2 W einen Na 
Hs WET AS, ar Ws. Wiz % ft! 

k it chen when bit travels' ate” 11. 
ready "begun? "And" is the ge 8 

your Lodthip' dnxlouſly flies" to, "as 
ſome god, on every occaſion of dift 
to charge himſelf with che folution of 
this difficulty? Atlas? now it 1 too hrs. 
You-have -brougft the boy into the 
Vor. III. K ſcene. 


14s ON THE vie "op" 
_ "He with Tee and judge f6rthijnhd! 
If,” Tie torrent bears him uvay zd the 
e impteſſion is tob ſtrong to be 
counteratted by the feeble ant; ho- 
diſgofting a admonitions bf 4 tutor. m1 
iq ei eil doidw 


Sz then, If che proper way, do ſecure: 
him from theſe inconveniences, bei not; 
I keep' him vet at a diſtance from the 
world ; and, when you let him into ſome 
knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonablyj 
gradually, and circumfpeckly :. w tale 
the veil ber renn ſome patts and tende it 
tilt upon otkerb: to paint bat ho. Get 
not ſee, ind to hint at mote thun you 
Paint: to confine Hi (Li at ſirſt / tonne 
beſt company, and prepare him to make 
aſlowinces even for the deſt : to pre- 
ſerve in his breaſt the love of eutellende, 
baue ee in him the generous ſens 
he Has ſo largely imbibed, and fo 
E reliſhes : yet temper if you can 
zeal with candour; inſinuate to him 
Ts ive of ſuck a virtue, as = 
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FaBELGA TASTE, ut, 
ſo early farmed, and fo anne — 
and bend. his cluctant ſpirit ia 
nes of pityn towards ther ill a 
and the igious : hy degrees — if, 


him the real, condition, gf that world, .to. 
which he is approaching; yet ſo as to 


preſent 2 him, at the, ſame time, the 


certain inevitable miſery of conforming 
to it 2 laſt of alli to ſhew him (ſame; en · 


ampbes of chat vice, which he muſt learn 


to bear in others, though deteſt, in him- 
if; to warch dhe effect theſe examples 
n 2 you-find hig. ria 
* 3 
of the vicious 3; in a word: (for I, am Wh 
nw direQing 8 tutor, hut ſuggeſting, 1 
very general. terms, my. ideas. of his office) 
to- inform-the minds of youth with ſuch 
gradval intelligence, as may prepare the 
to ſee the world, without ſurptize, 
lie in it ie GANGFT- 2 chili 1 
mqg 01 untl FLO! DIE) At! [uu is 218 


eu 26 QUIUY & K 2 10 9V116g0191C 10 
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Tus is tust mpottant q ehapter, which 
14 — — no; ĩinſtitutor of... youth 
had yer compoſed, or ſo much as touched 
upon, in a treatiſe of education, ,. 
_ will learn from this brief ſummary of j in 
eohtents, what, in myſopinion, ſhould be 
the! etnployment, of thoſe precious years, 
which are uſually thrown away , upon. * 
reign travel. 


dn I my en — 
- miſtake! in this matter: People ſpeal of 
knowledge of the world; a hat may 
de acquired at any time, and, for. its, im- 
Portance, cannot be acquired toq ſoon. 
les they; forget, that a long and care- 
ful preparation is neceſſary, before we 
are qualified fo much as to enter on 
this taſk s and what they, who are lateſt 
«4A, (ering out, will artive the ſooneſt, 
certainly che ſafrſt, at their journey' 

Ken bas „io 07 hyto! qqut 30g Yem 
* Htg Digue 81 _ 
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Aw «'®/<HOWD! SHAFTESBURY <: ein 1 
1 mall this migbry work; of 
eee be 1 Aq in chat 
doi fan&uary all org young | 
i) 5 ept from the fight and” conta- 
851 * "Wicked world, and yeto be 
gradually fottning "fot arp any rg 
tice of it? a Ran) bo? 


"Te ” $5 1 — 


MR, LOCKE, 
" Warne, does your” 1.drdſrip / "aſk? 
wy, in tis college; in a friend 'n, or 


his father's houſe; any where, 10 Mort, 
rather than in a foreign country, here 


every wholeſome reſtraint is taken off, 


and 5 g mind K 2 2824 


* 
231 1. f Nh 


: ts wy be ben e 7 1 = 2! "ar 


Ap are” there ng eee 
the other Hand, which à provident parent 


may be ſuppoſed to foreſee, and Ll 
te to guard * N 


MR» 
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N02 Storm bar Ep bns dnid 
0 u "tow: bg e 35 2W9H17 lid on 
Hy9 bn Jad! DITOW 5 ry Lad 


I PNPERST AND, your Lordlbip. 

know, that,, or want. 0 of be better Pa 
ments in ſupport, of s foreign ret 
ing, weak. or un worth y parents a Fach 
ind ſuch as theſe cx 10 on nil 


| tell us, eſpecially* if of rank 
and c Coat , that their children have fuf. 
2 more than enough already, in their 


fr Ring our publie and 7vulgir 


ether witk many ik. 
as, PR, have der eee many 

ow and a illiberal 'Frienaltth 5, which ut, 
* K reaſon, to he ſhaken off; "thit 
hs unworthy companions” follow them 
Big Univerſity,” and are,” if ridt"'the 

yet the diſhoriour and incumbrance 
171 future lives; thut an abſente oi 
25 "years abroad Þolens"thelſt haſty 
and ill-timed connext6ns 3" atid" "leaves 
them, on their return, at full liberty to 


ee athens, eee 


oe. MA. Aa Ai. ow. tt OE: Oe 


there; ak, leaſt, that, 


whole, his oply. refuge 10 theſe 


—_—— 
don in 


Judt Hut 1s nnn 43577, no N 
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birth and quality, and more md 
to their views of ws A as well as of 
2 N c worl 3. that indeed 

1 1 70 ve the young man km: 
ebe from his his ſchool into their owh 
haven "Bar" that much of their time” is 


y 171 


nt in the h tropolis, «the 
2 — 1 og, is ro ofa be —.— 
againſt, by; any care of Ae 
the halt governor þ that . ay 
acquaintange | WE ould h — 175 top 


_—_ KA 


own, age and, rank . 


about e e Lak tl i: 


tences of civiliy or or amuß * | 
him in all. t the fallie * WM 'T 
9 IE 


viees,"of this great, 199 3, 
chiefs. is Ns way .of oreign 225 > 


» may return 
ma Er og to ti 
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K. the world. bami- {fr R ” 
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 * yiforntgs fein 19164 off asg 
"To. Py popular talk ( bich uur 


hip, I ſuppoſe, glanced at, hut d 
not condeſcend to enforce dirty) it is 


enough to reply, that part of the incon- 
veniences, here enumerated, are feigned 
et plesſure, and the reſtgexaggerated; 

that the authority of 4 father, if he. de- 
ſerve that name, in + concurrence with 
honeſt friends und an — — 
will prevent them all, or at kaſt®Þzftinte 
them; and chat; to take / mattetꝭ at the 
worſt, his fon will be expoſed to fil 
greater incanveniences |any where, elt. 
But an truth I cannot ſer, if & cohege be 
exceptetl agaimſt, and the boſmeſi de to 
ſen the world, as it i called, why Lend 
ſnould not be eſteemed as'fit a ſcene for 
the purpoſe, as any other great town in 
Rurcpe. 1,think it contain ac mu ef good 
company as any other; and I doubt whe- 
chere are three reſtraints upon it, which, 
Lam ſure, vill not be found abroad; 1 


mean, 


AEG FRAVEL: , 


mean, © the parental ant * —.— 
meſte gevernwent luggye 
 repothrion}" under the eye aßd Mite 
his frei 17:0 nv 9+ -009912:2009 30 | 
10500 $613 10-3184 46413 eviqua 08 1121005 

So that, avevery view; leber u jour 
Lordfhip's plan, of entering ditectiy on 
the great ſtody of the world, or on mn 
of only preparing for it, our young man 
cannot) poſſibiy do better, at) hie yeurb, 
than ſtay at home where if our Land- 
ſhip: pleaſe, we will them; leave him g at 


* tioa of rhat ate called the rin 
ts; in ſhort, from the dune a 

*. importance of the virtuoio character 

% 19yok I bng tacho vas en yrisqenon 
Toon Lordſhip;'whb hes fe akne 
Kuged a taſte in che thmgs, and WF 
eee u ſenſc of elt 
n value, 


\ 
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value, may che excuſed for enlarging ſo 
particularly, on this head. But 40, me, 
who am of a plainer make and: cogles 
diſpoſition, they appear, if not frivolous, 
yet of little importance, hen compared 
with thoſe: other things, which are the 
proper and more immediate objects of 
education. D een © 93:39) Debt 


Bun unt non 8 To 22900 9111 WOW 


Ir would. I doubt, Lord- 
ſhip, ſhould 1 ſpeak my mind freely of 


ſtudies; when entered upon in early 
ybuth, and propoſed as matters of ſerious 
purſuit and application, to have indeed 
the moſt pernicious tendency; as break- 
jag the neryes and force of the mind. 
and inſpiring I. Know not. what of 2 tri- 


Bing and ſupcafiuous vanity. Wh «Wal? 


T0 bender bete pörſole, ſerviceable 
in any degree, or, - Fyen hartnleſs, they 
ſhould in all reaſon be poſtponed to riper 
years, when the confirmed judgment = 
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of ef e wake them but Hor what they 
are; for fHôthing more than elegant und 
polite amuſements. & to mr, on 
volovmt 30n ti ,725qqs N fo YNoqte 
Nor to inſiſt, that 10 excel in this | 
ſpecies of taſte, as in all others, d prævĩ- 
good ſenſe: for I agree with your. fas 
vourite poet; of every polite ſtudy and 
indalpenet(ever of the mo ane a 
+6 Vom bar ym Hroqt T loo 


7 Her er 6 118 
| Win 3 


Tus and ſtill ſtronger -objeftion 
might be made to yout partiality for che 


knowledge bimſelf to have no pärtichter 
ſkill or diſcernment in them, and who 
Hould, not therefore preſume to, c 
the e N 
them as I 00 22 ls ni 55 web 
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Aup fo, under the cover of a civil 
ſpeech, you eſcape from the moſt ſpeci- 
ons, . at Jeafſt;” of thoſe arguments, = 
ae alleged in favour of an Bog 5 
velled education.” For, "wherher 
tue, or no, that other rim 
iy be as well acquired at home, it is 
paſt à doubt that the polite and liberal 
arts can only be learnt abroad. And bf 
their uſe and ornament to our noble 


88 
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Avent Lordſhip, I know, Fan  fay more 
aud fincr” things, than you expect 
Nook ſeriouſly diſpute with You, oy, n this 
vccalion,” | 


07 »noh9 bur 3 139070 

vl n way Lied, (at Nat We 

over the ſeveral” heads and topics 

defence ; and abe, Fed b 

tach, to ſhew that foreign travel is not, 
on 


* > ; MIC! 
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FOREIGN NAB. 
on whatever fide we view it, the moſt 
proper method of x young” gentleman's 
education. >» 3d 1buu ol dur 

* 2 we ont $4831 dog £3994! 


| benefits,. you prupoſe by it. u 
ae of ſmall account in themſelewes, 
at leaf} of, much. leſs account than hebe 
you, molt. acre es them; or, when 
their iqmportanee, is real and confeſſal. 
may be attained more conveniently in 
e eee en 
40 81 ene Dog i nn 

| iwo 2 

Fon, after all I have. ſaid, your Lord» 
ſhip is not to conclude that I arg. wholly 
dent againſt che practice of. foreign 
travel. 1 am at ſenfible, as any man, of 
its important uſe, when undertaken ata 
proper time and by fit perſons. For, 
though J eſteem it idteneſs, and ſometliing 
worſe, for a young boy ta waſte his prime 
and moſt, pretious yeart in - ſaubreritig 
round Europe, Sand what end#-6f 
„ et sist 1643 wall « - wiſdom 


we ON/TRE USES! A? 

wiſdom and of virtue may be anſwered 
* a . id BI ſurvey of: 4ts 

"Nw then, m my Lord. 1 reckon that ca. 
Pacity. at no vulgar rate. He muſt be 
of worth and conſideration enough to be 
received into the wiſeſt, nay the greateſt 
company. His natural inſight into men 
and things mult be quick and penetrat- ' 
ing. His faculties muſt all be ar their 
To iy his ſtudies matured J and his 
reading and obſervation exten ſive, - "With 
theſe accompliſhments, if a man of rank 
and fortune can find leiſure to employ 
a few years among the neighbouring 
cations, J readily agree, his "voyage may 
tutn out to his own benefit, and to that 


of his country. 19. 215M yas 15hot 0? 
FILL. 


"by this ung in men be nue, 28, your 
Lordſhip inſiſted, that our iſland preju- 
dices wil be uſefully worn off, and much 
— bi 
among. us. rsa 201 * EL 
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os 5d vst univ to bug mobliw 
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1 TAE Eon] for this conceſſion, Al- 
though J canhor yet de coHivirited' of che 
total impropriety of an earlier v age, 1 
am pleaſed to hod 70 you u do not ioterdict 
thing itlelf. any wiſe e perſons 
among 4 have e even talked at that rate. 
But you are more r reaſonable; and in- 
de t at extravagance was not to de 2p. 
pretiended* | m your true "ſenſe" an 
e knowledg of human nature. 
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IAV, chat eſteem, of (your Lordſhip 


kind ina : e very unwilh 
to forfeit any ſhare of it. Yet, what - 


has now to advance will, I readily fore- 
ſee, ne to ſome riſk, in that par- 


ticular, UI, WO, 1503, - aflilni qudibod 
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pb Abe pe Lordſhip has exprefied 


your regard for 4 ſuperior knowledge of 
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human nature, it emboldens me to add 
that ſuch knowledge (which I have ſmall 
right to claim to myſelf) is not to be ac- 
tenſive obſervation of the human ſpecies; 
ſo that I may be found ar laſt even a 
warmer advocate for the * of * 


travel, than your Lordſhip. 


I uod then that the Knowledge of 

human nature (the only knowledge, in 
the largeſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, de- 
ſerving a wiſe man's regard) can never 
be well attained but by ſeeing it under 
all its appearances; I mean, not merely, 
or chicfly, in that fair and well drefled 
form it wears amid the arts. and. embel- 
liſhments of our weſtern world ; but in 
its naked ſimplicity, and even deformi- 
ties; nay, under all its diſtguiſes and dif. 
and monſtrous religions, in every diſtant 
region and quarter of the globe. | 
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ready to run back naked to the de- 


« ſorts, as EN IO 
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iTansr, _ Lond;- are the.. proper 
ſcenes for the philoſopher, for che 
citizen of the world, to expatiate in, 
The: tour of Europe | is à paltry thing: 
4 teme, uniform, unvaried, ptoſpect; 
which affords nothing but the- 
pohſhed manners and artificial palicies, 
ſcarcely. diverlified enough io, Roe: or 
ee gut Karten Wan 


beer by * 


Ar . 
view, of, mankind that a juſt eſtimate: i 
to de made of the powers of human n 
ung. Hence we collect what its genuine 
_ faculties are: what, ideas and. principles, 
or if any, are truly. innate and eflential 
— and-what changes and modifics 
ee OI 
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Is 705 hink 4 0 BBY: Ge 
on our inquiſitive traveller, my nem ads 
vice is, That he ſtay at home: read Eu- 
rope in the mirror of his own. coun 
which but too eagerly reflects and far 
ters every ſtate. that dances before Hl 
ſurface 3 and, for the reſt, take up. with 
the beſt information he can get from the 
books and narratives of the belt werter 
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5 is, you diſcourage him i from 
looking abroad into the world of _ 


and civikey, the moſt natural 
manking z and require him to 175 hi 
time and obſervation on faves, adi 
or ſavages; ſtates, in which reaſon. and 
civility have no place, and where hum: 
aur del amol. de. an | 503 
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ADMIR ABLE advice his to come from 


a philoſopher! and Rill better; to ſend 
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this unnatural diſordered ſcene from the 


lying accounts of ignorant, ill inſtructed, 


MR, LOCKE. 


I was afraid, I ſhould not be able to 
ſecure to myſelf the good opinion, which 
your Lordſhip was pleaſed to expreſs of 
my knowledge of human nature. This mor- 
tifying experience puts an end to my. ad- 
venturous flights, at once; and forces me 
back again into the narrower walk, which 
your aig ſeems BIG to a 
to me. f | 


Bu "FR eva; 4 4 at Bay 
1 gentleman's care ſhould be, to accom- 
pliſh himſelf in the ſchool of reaſon and 
civility z to fic himſelf, in ſhort, for that 
ſtate'which your Lordſhip dignifies with 
the name of natural. Still 1 declare 
as Era hoe, 


„ Tus mancers/of each lam en e 


. itſelf, and * ak to it, The 
civility, 
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civility, that prevails in ſome places on 
the continent, may be more ſtudied and 
exquiſite than ours; but not therefore 
to be preferred before it. Thoſe refine- 
ments have had their birth from cor. 
reſpondent policies; to which they are 
well ſuited, and from which they receive 
their whole value. In the more abſolute 
monarchies of . Europe, all are courtiers. 
In our freer monarchy, all ſhould be Citi- 
zens. Let then the arts of addreſa and 
inſinuation flouriſh in France. Without 
them, what merit can pretend to ſucceſs, 
what talents open the way to favour and 
diſtinction? ut ka manlier character | 
prevail here, We have a” printe to 
ſerve, not to flatter; we have a country. 
to embrace, not a court to adore: we 
have, in a word, objects to purſue, and 
intereſts to promote, from the care of 
which our finer ene are happily. 
diſburthened. 21 lo lng, $<4 
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* our countrymen then be indulged 
in the plainneſs, nay, the roughneſs of 
their manners: but let them atone for 
this defect, by their uſeful ſenſe, their 
ſuperior knowledge, their - public ſpirits 
and, aboye all, by their EG in- 


wegrity, 


Word your Lordſhip? favourite 
Athens have done wiſely (or rather did 
it do ſd) to exchange the ſimplicity and 
manly freedom of its ancient character, 
for the foppetics arid proſtrations of the 
Afiatic courts > Nay, would the ſofter 
accompliſhments of Athens, in its beſt 
„ in a citizen of 
4 


Ton Lordſhip fees what to conclude 
from theſe hints. For my own part, 
my Lord, 1 eſteem potiteheſs, in the rea- 
ſonable ſenſe of the word, as the orfia- 


ment, nay more, * * 
ut, 
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But, under colour of making this valuas 
ble acquiſition, let no culture of the hu. 
man mind, no inſtruction in letters and 
buſineſs, no diſcipline of the paſſions, no 
improvements of the head and heart, be 
eſſential virtues be laid deep in the uſua 
forms of our public, if you will, or "(ad 
you know I had rather) in the way Af ' 
more attentive | and moral, becauſe "pri. 
vate, education. Let the cotmmerce”'vf 
the world, in due time and under due re- 
gulation, ſucceed to this care; and your 
Lordſhip will find your young gentſeman 
as fully accomplfiſhed in all reſpects as, 
in reaſon, you ſhould wiſh to ſee him 
And for proof of it, if 1 were hot re- 
ſtrained, * n and perhapy falſe 
delicacy, tig the names of out 
friends and Clint itito example 
in converſation, how man inſtances of 
this fort could T point to, in ſuch men as 
your Lordſhip has known in your own 
country, 71 is moſt diſpoſed to reve- 
L 4 rence; 
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rence; and ſome of them, MINT 
pane ond family! 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


emma tell me, how we may reaſon- 
ably expect to ſre ſuch models produced, 
according to the vulgar way of our 
home · breeding: that one or two ſuch 
may, perhaps, after ſtrict ſearch, be 
found among ourſelves, I elk not diſ- 
8 _ you. 


| MR, rocxx. * | 
Tur ſearch would coſt me ſmall pains, 
But I preſs the matter no further. It is 
enough chat your Lordſhip ſees 1 have 
my eye on ſome, the moſt eſtimable, nay 
the moſt accompliſhed characters, that 
have bern formed among ourſelves: and 
that eyen ſo envied a thing, as a fine 
gentleman, has been faſhioned on this 
ſide the water. But the rarity of the 
| 1 you think, makes againſt me, 
and ſhews there is no truſting to the 
ſtubborn 
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ſtubborn ſoil and unfriendly climate of 
our country. Lou conclude, upon the 
whole, for the expediency of © foreign 
travel, from the acknowledged defects of 
our authorized feats of learning; which, 
according to your--Lordſhip's idea and 
repreſentation of them, are ſo degene- 
rate and depraved, that nothing of worth 


and value can be reaſonably e 
from that n 


Tuns, after all, is your main reaſon 
for adviſing a foreign education. Your 
ſpite is to our Univerſities; and, - to 
bribe, or rather provoke me into the 
ſame quarrel, your. Lordſhip did not for- 
get to remind me of the little obliga- 
tion, which I myſelf, who was trained in 
their diſcipline, have had to them. 


I couLD aſſent, perhaps, to ſome part 
of this charge. It is certain, at leaſt, 
that the prejudices, the bigotry, the 
falſe learning, and narrow principles, 

which 
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which hore, prevailed 490 me f 


Kill prevail, in thoſe famous ſeminaries, 
create an unfavourable: opinion of them 
in the minds of many liberal and diſ- 
cerning perſons. Nay, 1 will not diſown 
to you, that I have at times been tempt» 
ed myſelf to entertain, perhaps tu er- 
preſa, ſome reſentment againſt them. 
But we are always ſevere, generally un 
fair, judges in our own-caſe. And, t0 
ſay the truth, when the matter comes to 
be conſidered impartially and coolly,' their 
faults, of whatever kind, will admit — 
9 nn OP 


Tun Unvezurirs' or EncLand, 
your Lordſhip knows, had their riſe in 
the barbarous ages. The views of theit 
inſtitutora were, accordingly, ſuch "a8 
might be expected from men of = 
ſtamp, and in their circumſtances. 


* Laninteies were more im 


are abe to the ſervice. of the 
church; 
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church which is the--lefs- to be wean. 
dered at, as our ſtateſmen, you knows 
were, at that time, churchmen. Hence. 
the plan of ſtudies, preſcribed to the 
youth, would be ſuch as was beſt adapted 
to the occaſions of that claſs of men, in 
whoſe inſtruction the public was more. 


directly intereſted, = » 


Le, 


Bzstors, the learning of that time 
was rude and barbarous; and, had their: 
views been more enlarged, the founders: 
of our colleges had: it not in their power: 
to provide for the encouragement of any” 
other, The f accomplifiment 
even of our men ef buſineſs was lite 
more than a readiveſs in the forms, and: 
2 dextericy in the quirlts, of the dannn 
law: and the pride of the moſt pro- 
found ſcholars lay in applying the ſub- 
tleties of the Ariſterekan philoſophy d 
theologic and metaphyſical queſtions: 
whence too much ſtreſs was eyidently _ 
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hid | 1 . 1 iſe: | . 

lifh ic 
ſcholaſtic 


Tu true, ſome few of our co | 
were erected at a time, when — 
Lancs * wag 12-4 had broke in 

z I mean, during the rogrels 
of the Reformation. 8 5 ob- 
ject, that filled all men's minds being 
the diſpuie with the ſee of Rome, the 
principal circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes 
theſe later foundations from the other, 
cjally for the management of that con- 
troverſy. So that, even in theſe ſocie- 
ties, the ſcholaſtic diſputative genius Kill 
prevailed, to the excluſion of that more 
liberal plan of ſtudies, which is fitted 
to all times, and would have ſuited bet- 
ter to the general ca of theſe 
eee eee „eh 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
Tuis account of the inſtitution and 
genius of our Enghſb Univerſities may 
be eaſily credited, even from what we 
now ſee of them. But, though ſome 
duction of theſe barbarous plans of edu- 
cation, what reaſon can be given why 
they ſhould be cheriſhed ia our days, or 
that men of ſenſe ſhould ſubmit to them! 


MR. LOCKE. 2 
Tux reaſon is not far to ſeek. Theſe 


barbarous plans of education had, we 
have ſeen, in former times, 

] un 

tution 


5 


== 
1 


tf 


. 
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of former ages had introduced, for novel 
and untried pretenſions. The reaſon is 
plain: their inſtructions would have 
tmall weight, and their diſcipline "ng 
ſtability, amid ſuch eaſy and perpetual 
changes, They are, indeed, the depoſita · 
nes of the public wiſdom and virtue; 
and their buſineſs is, to inculcate both on 

the riſing generation, upon the footing 
on which they are received and ungder- 
ſtood in the ſeveral countries "where 
they are erected. Even if their local 
ſtatutes laid them under no reſtraint, an 

eafineſs in departing from eftablithed 
rules were a Tevity not to de 'commended; 
and would in the end, be unfavourable 
to truth itſelf, when at any time it ſhould 
3 its turn, to de * & 


Tun bi is, fu Lord; 9 
——— as ſchools uf 
philoſophy, ſtrictly fo called: whereas 


their proper character is that 2 


— 3 


r 
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of learning, abd edutation. Under this 
laſt idea, much of that bigotry and pre- 
judice js to be looked for, and ſhould be 


_ excuſed, which wadid rightly. be objected 
to them under that other denomination. 


. Hencg then, .I conceive, a juſt apo- 
logy may be ade to ths gen, 
dition of our Univerſities. they have 
not, in all reſpetts, corrected the vices of 
their original infticurion, let the influence 
and authority of ſuch inſtitütion be 
pleaded in their excuſe: and if certain 
— 3 errors in ſpeculation ae I 
know your Lordlhip's chief quarrel 
them) not immediately connected 
their inſtitution, happen ſtill to mglintain 
their credit in thſe places, let it he con- 
ſidered that the general ſenſe of the 
public ſhould in all reaſon be ,cxpedted 
to go before their uren and. 2 
gation even of right p N Believe 

it, my Lord, as reaſon found phi 
phy make a progreſs among us, the 
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bodies will gradually, though reluctantiy 


vice they will then render to truth will 
be the greater for the —— 
now make to it. 


1 nave : ventured to ay. that this re- 
formation will, in due time, come of it. 
ſelf. I think, it certainly will; as. well 
in regard to the general plan 'of their 
ſtudies, as their particular principles and 
opinions. Yet, in reſpect of the former 
at leaſt, it might perhaps be \ 
quickened by external application.” 1 
know the attempt is delicate and dif- 
ficult; but it might poſſibly ſucceed; if 
carried on under cover of ſome ill 
reformation; which ſeizes the 
mind with much force, turns it to 4 new 
bias, and makes it propitious to every 
thing that tends to the attainment — -1 


3 2 
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| Soey She g e preſpot iber 
ſelves every day. One ſuch we have 
ſeen ; but we miſled. the ſeaſon. What 
ever was fundamentally wrong 

conſtitution of the IJ niverſities, rar Bon 
n 2 


when, the 


a Kat nbt 
they: the minds of men were then ripe 
ſar this. other, acfotmatias, or whether 
werd wes indeed light engugh in, the 
nation at that time fully and. properly. 59 
efſect_ it, may gt ;pareaianably, I Ko, 
eden e 


a ee e 
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office might, and ſhould, have been un- 


212 


s by our r political craftſmen Gi” 


MR, 166kw, | — "AT 


1 99 Lordſhip means at the Revole 
with; and, as the generous principles of 
ibetty, on which the ' Revolution © wit 
founded, had received but little chu. 
tenance from the Univerſities, this con 
fideration, you will -fay, afforded the beſt 
pretence for attempting their reforaa/ 
tion. But wiſe men ſaw, that the credit 
which thoſe learned bodies had drawn 
to themſelves, and indeed deſervedly;i by 


their late conduct, notwithſtanding theit 


ſpeculative ſyſtems and concluſions, - was 
at that time too high, to ſuffer a 1 
inſpection to be made into their ſtatutes 
and conſtitutions : they ſaw, in that con- 
vulſion of the ſtate, it would be impoſlible 
to carry on a deſign of this nature, with- 
out endangering the new ſettlement, or 
expoſing it at leaſt to many odious and 
inconvenient impucarions' _ they"{awy 
9240 2 . | beſides» 


—_ Me... 


| FOREIGN TRAVEL 63. 
beſides, "that the ſpirit of betty, which 
had prevailed ſo far as to teform tho 
ſtate itſelf, would inſenſibly extend its in- 
fluence fo: ah ſubordinate: ſagjoties. 0 7 


hg N if 3d goes) Ew yidend 


| In 190k. te clay aad. immedi 


tends upon. it, will gradyally big about; 
plied.” And, ie rake meren in they 
now are; the ſtudies and diſcipline of the 
Univerſities are not without their uſe, 

| M 2 and 
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1 — 
u ee | 

Ten ane deer eee 
ſonably well taught in thoſe places. At 
eaſt, the faeniliarity, which men bave 
with the learned languages (the proper 
e 
Wolde, of all bea 
Help) is very much owing — 
of our colleges. And, though I um Ren- 
Ale what! Eceptiens ure cs be ed 
other reſpecta, yer, on tbe hole, religion, 
and good morals, receive un advantage 
from'their iafticotions, and dd e 
G their iſciplitie, - eee 
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Tou are ready 


where cl than in our 7 Univer- 


ſitios. ... * 
114 - 


1 T 


Cosa on then, wy 2 TOR 


Bor which; ; way wal; your Lordfhj 
: in this ſearch ? 2 


encourtge us to. look thr ſoriie An 
the Proteſtine Mates of Ger-. 
many,. in e of the * 
Cantons? 2 4 
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Tuts, I take it, are the only ſcenes 
which your Lordſhip can have in view 
for, as high as their reputation may be 
in this reſpe&, you would hardly adviſe 
the breeding of our Engliſh youth in the 
colleges of the Jeſuits, 

-Ownz word. then, if you- peaks. on 
theſe Proteſtant eee on ey con- 
tinent. 4 

Your Lordſhip and + has bat es 
experience of the ike of literature and 
education in thoſe places. Eminent and 
excellent men they ſurely have amongſt 
them. But ſo, your Lordſhip will con- 
feſs, have the Univerſities of England. 
If we do not readily find thoſe” who, ät 
this day, may be oppoſed to a LIVA 
ora Le Crane, yet it is not long ſince 
we had to bqaſt of a CL wn Tu, 
a Cub won rn, and a Warcucor ; all, 


men of manly thought, generous. minds, 


Bur 
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Bur dhe queſtion is not, you know, 
of, particular men, which ſuch great bo-. 
dies rarely want; but, of the general 
frame and conſtitution of learned ſocie- 
ties, fit for the purpoſes of polite 2 li- 


beral education, 


" we f then, that the ſca 
tribes of ſtudents in a Dutch or Swiſs town 
are likely to be better inſtructed, or better 
governed, than the young ſcholars in 
our colleges; or, that the good order, 
diſcipline, and ſobriety of . theſe places, 
i to be compared Wich the anarchy and 


4 _ 


* el VRIL 9% 4 


5 N Lordi I. 8 ' rakes 4 
pleaſure to conceive of certain foreign 
academies, as of that ancient one, 
where _ the ſtudents viſited, without 
conſtraint, | the ſchools of philoſophery, 
and even bore- a -part in their free 
conferences and diſputations you even 

3 love 
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a ports and imbib- 
1 principles of ſcience as they dtop 
opon the inthe dew of Artic lcd 


Aus this, my Lord, RES yet, 
kung aſide a certain colouring of er- 


which takes and amuſes the 


lieved, in turn, by Rated hours of 
and recreution: where temperance 
ſobriety are even cui vireues z und 
the two extremes of a feſtive jolliry und 
dad gloom are happy tempered 1 


VEL 
OR'E 1G N TRAY 
F 


decehcies nnen table ; here, in 
word, - the difcipline- Spartan Harus' 
0 — ct 
: « — ad 4: 08-77 5 
4 eivilty ow 
* ds, wad, 
are, 


wholeſome 
ds berg. 
— but ſtrip tho 
RY g Z 
5 rious name 1 
+ i —— 
— 
Tae unreſtiiin · 
N en nee, 


100 


Bus 


— —— 
ey of il and eee 
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Ip not 
Lake, will 
» 
Your Lordſhi 

me of >. bigoted adhererice to 
lufee 
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church of Englend, be inured to the 
equality of republican governments, and 
of calviniſtical churches ? It may be well 
for men of confirmed age and ability to 
look into both; but would you train up 
your fon in a way that Is likely to indiſ- 
poſe him, right or wrong, ta the ini. 
en n 513504707 260 
jenny are there fewer page 
think ye, in the men of other churches 
and governments, than our own ? or, are 
their profeſſors and inſtitutors of youth 
more free from popular errors and blind 
attachments, of a different ſort, 
F 
in our country? 5 | 


9 . 8 * 

is there not as much tyranny in the ad- 

miniſtration of ſome, the call free fates; 

and as much reſtraint and perſecution 

in the principles of ſome they call fre 
c 
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churches, as, can fairly be charged on the 
monarchy or church of El: ITS: n | 
So that what you could expe& to gain 
by preferring, [theſe foreign ſchools . of 
learning to, your own, I cannot. Eaſily . 
Imagine. - All that is worth acquiring. 
in either, you have, at leaſt, an equal 
chance to meet with at home: and 
what ſhould be avoided, may, nay myſt, 
with more ene. be encountered 


Bor * Losdip E would 
confine yaur young traveller to no o 
ſeat of and have it only in 
riew to” convey bim haftily, under the 
wing of a tutor, through many a famous 
academy, without ſettling him in any.” 
This, I muſt confeſs, is the way to keep 
dear of prejudices but, whether, any 
ſolid inſtruction, or juſt ſcience. either a 
en ee enen from 

fo. 


dads 
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ſo curtory i e your len, 
will do well to conſider. 


ton arriba 

You have done me the favour! to 
in gr a projects andi deſi ans for 
me, which I was too dull © entertain 
in my owh thoughts, Bur, if the educa · 
tion of a young man of rank and quality 
cannot be carried on without the af 
ſiſtance of academical inſtructors, P would 
much ſooner truſt him to the care of 
ſuch as the more free and liberal genius 
of certain foreign Univerſities. has form- 
ed, than ſubmit him to the tutorage- of 
thoſe prieſtiy guides, to whom our nar- 
ro and ſlaviſn inſtitutions have conſign · 
nn in our ann 


= „n e Q 
You Lordſhip: now imived ſpeaks 
out very ptainly, Tour objeftion; then, 
is to Ct gv ru and you think 


it abſurd and even pernicious to commit 
our 
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our noble and liberal youth 30 the care 
of churchmen-. You would rather. ſer 
them in lay-hands; in the hands of 
philoſophers, properly ſo called ; who, 
indifferent to every thing but pure truth 
and reaſon, ane in n danger of imbib 


Tun thought is happy, ox Lands. god, 
if = number af chele phi 
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dices, ſome perſons may be apt to think 
thoſe of a chorchman as tolerable 48 6f 
any veher, 2641 2 6 2B {61 at ds 
e c Dale of 12907 1 990 olitig 
Bor, re haying no particular 
bias on my own mind in favour of that 
order; and having ſomething perhaps ta 
reſent from ſeveral individuals of it, i 
will not miſbecome me to hanard a w 
or two, in its vindication. 5 "vg 


Tod will permit me ibn uo an wa 
1 ee no peculiar unſitneſi in the: clergy 
for the office, they are called to, in this 
country, of ſuperintending the buſineſi 
of education. The leiſure they enjoy: 
the various learning and general” ſtudies 
which that leiſure ennbles them, ard 
their profeſſion” obliges them] to 
and, Hagen "the firianeſs ien — 
bers, or, if you will, the very decorumz 
Une their character impoſes 4 
them; theſe 2 * 
. have marked” chem but; a8 the 
ä propereſt 
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 propereſt' perſons to form the mantiers 
and cultivate the minds of youth, in all 
countries. In our c, that proptiety 


ſtrikes one the more, ſince their preju- 


dices, of whatever kind, are but in com- 
mon to them with other ſpeculative and 
ſtudious: men; and ſince even their in- 
tereſt, rightly underſtood, and as ſeen by 
the beſt and wiſeſt of themſelves, (whit- 
ever may have been warmly and paſ- 


fionately ſaid by ſome 'perſons)- is in no 


degree | ſeparate from that of the great 
1 . 42 


45 N. 5 


Yes; -your Lordſhip! wil tay; their 


4a level with other men of moſt othet 
profeſſions; nay, with all men out bf 


them, that aſpire to riſe, by their merits 


or the Fayout"of cheit "ſuperiors, "to ally 


diſtin&tion in the "world: * And"! thewgh 
ve commonly ſay, 6 


FF 8 
Yeri-in this defect e een 


./ = — 7 7 


neee bebaut 1 


vince of education, for which 


ä CO CE NT 


. 


oy OTE | 
1 : 3; 745 equity. 


phe! 
views finite e e wade Lani 


the Mun and their pxortssIon. Too 


many vf the ſacred order, I confeſs, und 


minds pervefted by thoſe — and 
heated by thoſe' paſſions,” which” do little 
credit to their function, or themſelves; and 
r equalty inconſittent wih the genius of 
ee — to — conti 
are | 
won böch of church und tare, which 
they kae bound themſelves to ſupport!” 
But their profeſſion is little concerned in 
ul this ; and in à ſucceffion” or two 
eſs — ſer had * 
Vor, III. 


am forry for it, ſeem now to have thelt 
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ar them, incorrigible) you 
reckomn upon all thoſe - and 
— —— 
— — —— 


7, 


to it. 2 d $18 ein 
LORD err, cis: nor 


_ Wer, but e 
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detceud th” codtitetianct cem & Fils 


your eye; and- . eme in time to 
reflect ſomewhat char high pollſh, 
whith'gtitens ſo much io che. em 
mene aon. 


{th * 21 131. TTY 
2113 513 ran of Do Of 
Wuar atanſioutations they: Mayo un 
dergo -hergafigt, and by what means, 1 


am nos curious to inquire. On this head; 
their candid apolegiſt is at liberty to be 
a much in jeſt, er in garneſt, as: he 
thigks fit. But from what appears f 
preſent, L muſt tale leave; i my turn 
to think leſi ce verendly, than de would 
have me, of our ſacred inſtructors; and 
though” I value ſome particular perſons 
e the erdet, us much av any mam, yet, 
tn I ſee a greater change in the prinei- 
ples temper, and inanners of that Body, 
daun; 1 fear, key t come to paſh in 
dar days; 1 ein Hawe no very favoirabſe 
ſntintenty ef tele fuck liberal and 
8 N 2 kiſſ 


| 
| e -ON,THEUSB&: Of \ 


See 2nd HIKSOWOD eee Yall 
S 4 MBs .. 
Lr us have patience, my Lord L 
have not ſcrupled to. confels to you, thut 
much is, et ꝓreſent, amiſa in thaſeo ſemi⸗ 
naries, and wants to be ſet right, But 
ſo, God knows, there i every where elle. 
As our factions and parties both in reli- 
gion and governmene die awey, the 
Univerſities will become more reuſon- 
able; and as the general manner reſne/ 
tney too wilk of courſe,-take u better 
air and poliſh, In a word; they may nt 
—— or judgment, but, a 
104, they will be fure w-follow 1 
- £2029: tai Lowe ro io n oval 
we the happy period is nat, perhaps, 
2 For, now I have taken upon 
me. 29, divine ſo much of. che future ca 
dition of our Univerſities, Jet. mp paint-1 
you. more. particulariy what I. conceive 
of: their growing improvements; and, in 
Nene prophanc ſtrain, Mg” 
140001 8 A | 
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« dome, my Lord, and 
J even aſſure myſelf it is at Be 


zee een eie Utivetites'of Er. 


4 day,” when x ebene 
deri alf Place to 2 rational 
nity, on! * M 


18, ON: THE uss OP: 
+ portipg itself on ths, ſure ground of 


« experiment. and caufiqus 

« when their phyſics ſhall be fh f he 
« metaphyſics, common ſenſe ; and their 
*,gahigs,. humgn datufi... 
enn cn 1 fi 4 ain e nw? 
4. nations, my Lard? Or is not the time 
et hand, when gt. av ſhall: lefiute 
„ut divine, Amd. o CARNEY 32008 
« Bagons. and BoWI II, cope] A 0. 
THE Mr. N EWTON bil che chair o 
« Des CarTEs; and even, yaur friend 
« (if your Lordſhip can forgive the ar- 
<< FPgRANCE of -plaging}: himfelf by : the 
* Byaganeoows?s bolts int” 


9 * - , 


ww © 
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_ © ancients ſhall be reſpected, and not 


« idolized : the forms of claſſic compo- 
« tion be emulated: and a fer of men 
© ariſe, even beneath the ſhade of out 
% academic cloyſters, that ſhall poliſn the 
* raſte, as Well —— he's 8 
a edge, of ann. 
Dngbin En 


——— 
port , of my viſion. The ap- 


pointed lecturers of our youth, -wipm 


« your Lordſhip: loves to qualify with the 
« name' of band bs, fall: adopt the 
*, manners: of men; fhall inſtruſt wich 
« knowledge, and perſuade: with ccatarr'; 
* ſhall be the firſt to explode laviſh 
©.do&rines and marrow printiplesy” hall 
draw reſpect to themſelves, rather from 
the authority of their characters, thatt 
4er their places ; and, Which is the firft 
* and laſt part uf a good education,” ſer 
* the noble and ingenuous youth intruſt- 
ed to their che, 1 5 = opts goo 
* diligence, * and virtue- 


"28 Pennars 
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102 52 n ta ery art 24 2 5770 22 
_- # Pzr8ars in thoſe days, a 
zi maexce ſhall be opened with the world: 
* che ſtudents of our colleges be ambi- 
_ #* tiqus of appearing in good company: 

<,and a general civility prevail, Where 
« your Lordſhip, ſees nothing, at preſent, 
but barbariſm and rudeneſi. 
at ni vow: Had zd a I ann 

6 Nav, who litows but in this dem 
«ſtare of things; the arts themſelves ma 
gam admiſſion into theſe ſerhinaries; 
«and: even the cxertiſes-be taughr there 
#; which our noble youth are now ſent to 
*-acquire on the cuntinent? balwond ' 
Meet vin ts en e fs wh act 
Sen, 1 perſuade myſelf, if the pre- 

* ſage of old experience may paſs for 
any thing, is the happier ſcene which 
« = lutle time ſhall diſcloſe to yout view, 
Din our 8 1 — 


Much will de 


Sc 
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# In the mean time, if any cloud reſt 
the ml hls Fog wm 


17 IH Are Num WV 24119 29 none 


1 1 aft & all I hexe ſeen, I" or per: 


3748 


« haps en as your, 2 may 
« rather object * to. me, of _the future 
1 1 b. e of our Univerſities, 
extreme” fitneſs, ip 
« ſpecs to anfwer the ends of 115 
« flitötion, 1 cannot be miſtaken in 
„Prediction, chat the mode ene 
*; Travel wil {till coninue,, perhapsrits 
* fury, will increaſe;, and our youth.of 
« quality, be ſtill ſeat abroad for their 
* edugation, wheneyery reaſon ſhall ceaſe, 


« whigh your Lordſhip has nom alleged 


On — m , 
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— — d e o 
words; and 1 have faber choſen to mie 


FOREIGN DRAVEL, % 
cit by a more pundilious exactneſe 
Beſides, I could not think it civil to intra- 
duce; my friends upon the ſcene, only 40 
thew tham, as it were for mutesz their 
paliteneſt t us, who were principals in 
the debate, being ſuch, a8 to teſtraia 
82 any conſiderable part 
in it Tet this vy of mlatiun would, 10 
doubt, have given ſorbsthing mort bf 
lie to che Heth J bene ſend you 3-28 
thejr preſence, - v may; believe;.- cer+ 
tainly did to the original converſation. | 


Ir is enough to ſay, that nothing more 
material, than what I have now related 
to you, paſſed on the occaſion, For by 
this time the day was pretty. well ſpent, 
and it was neceſſary for us to withdraw 
to our ſeveral engagements, 


. —— 
effect which our philoſop 


and dil. 
msec, was dere detain 
res <1 


* . - 4 
4 * 9 * * r 
4 = 
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mould fall tomy mare: vn be 


ape! chat is 


Whether this bea (proof 
or good ſpirits, 1 pretend nt 
oy it gave me 3 pleaſure to h 
himſelf in the 


old man indulging: 
| bf better days, Cane eee 


are, and as warmly 40 we-1 
you and I had N 

” - AGLIISTNOS inaigi10 1 03 bib hey 
910471 gation 28103 8107 Am 4 
Donn worn av ¹ 1 380 gal Ae 
yd 10 no 50 no B Hoy 0 
anxil yn v e, vb adi omit eit 
dne o e Tor Nen e i ba- 
| * e n 100 0? 
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Serving to illuſtrate ſome 
Paſſages in the TNII D Diatogvr, 


4a 


| Guarda, che mal fate, 


3 ab fon, 
Faggi quell incantato 


alloggiamente. 
Levi babitan le maghr, che incantands 
Fas traveder, « trau cigftuws. - - - 
| | Tasse, 
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HE ages, we call barbarous, pre- 
ſent us with many a ſubject of 
curĩous ſpeculation.” What, for inſtance, 
1s more remarkable than the Gothic 
Carvatey 2 or than the ſpirit of Ro- 
ance; Which took ty ou from that ſin- 
gular infticution ? * * 0 


* p 
PY 5 0 b# + 448 fa tn 4 # 4 L483 $15 
F * 


- 


Normixno in human nature, my dear 
friend, is without its reaſons. The modes 
cd faſhigits of different times meh ap- 

Vor. 1 ; 64 0 pear, 
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pear, at firſt ſight, fantaſtic and unac- 
countable, But they, who look nearly 
into them, diſcover ſome latent cauſe of 
their production. 


Nature once known, | no prodigies remain,” 
as ſings our philoſophical bard ; but to 


come at this knowledge, is the difficulty. 
Sometimes a cloſe attention to the work- 
ings of the human mind is ſufficient to 
lead us to it : ſometimes more than that, 
the diligent obſervation of what paſſes 


without us, is eee 


i b the caſe heb 
The prodigies we are now contemplat- 


ing, bad their origin in the barbarous 


Kot Why then, , ſays the  faſtidious 
modern, look any further for the reaſon ? 
Why not reſolve. them at once into the 
uſual caprice and 2 of barba- 


nian? 


81 7 


Tus, I is a ſhort 28 
dious philoſophy. Yet barbarians have 
£ i 4 4 k | * * . | * 


* 
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CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 9; 
their own, ſuch as it is, if they are not 
ealigtened by our reaſon. Shall we 
then condemn them unheard, or will it 


not be fair to let them have the telling 
of their own ſtory AE 


= 
| 3 9! 
n S 


br $1 


"ours" we 1 from Fi cauſs 
the inſtitution of Chivalry was derived ? 
The time of its birth, the Gruation of the 
barbarians, among whom | it arcſe, muſt 
be conſidered: their, wants, deſigns, and 
policies, muſt be explored : we muſt, in- 
quire when, and wheze, and how, it came 
to paſs that the weſtern world became fa- 
miliarized to this prodigy, which we now 
ſtart at. Ye 


I $07 tri 1m teu arrive 


"AvoTHER thing, is ful as remarkable, 
and concerns us more nearly. I he ſpirit 
of Chiyalry, was a fire which ſoon. ſpent 
itſelf: but that of Romence, which was 
kindled at jt, burnt long, and continued, 
ts light -and hrat even to the politer 
ges. 


. O 2 Taz 


% 
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Tu greateſt geniuſes of our own and 
foreign — ſuch as Ar1osTo and 
Tasso in Italy, and Syznszr and 
MitTos in England, were ſeduced by 
theſe barbarities of their forefathers, 
were even charmed by the Gothic Ro- 
mances. Was this caprice and abſurdity 
in them? Or, may there not be ſome- 
thing in the Gothic Romance peculiarly 
ſuited to the views of a genius, and to 
the ends of poetry ? And may not the 
philoſophic moderns have gone too far, 
in their perpetual ridicule and TIE 
” | ANF ain 


To r in * * 
riſe, progreſs, and genius of Gothic Chi- 
v muſt be explained. | | 


Tux cireuinitances in "the Gochie fic- 
tions and manners, which are proper to 
the ends of poetry (if any ſych there be) 
muſt be pointed out, 

Rx A$0Ns, 
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| N Abos for the decline and rejection 
of the Gothic ale in lter times, nut 
m2, 


1 hdgfan!' ils wT 
You ** in cheſs wal cnt 
the — wth Nn of ——Y 
e e 0 


: 


LETTER” 


Loox upon Chivalry,. as on ſome 
mighty river, which the fablings of 
the poets have made immortal. It may 
have ſprung up amidſt rude rocks, and 
blind deſerts, But the ngiſe and rapidity 
of ita Sourſe, the extent of country it 
adorns, and the towns and palaces it en- 
nobles, may lead 'a traveller out of his 
way, and ene 
thoſs. dark, caverns, 


- +49 


ſped 
Plurimns, Eridanj per yen volvitur amnis, 


os I Zurzx, 
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IL. ENR, without more words, on the 
ſubject I began to open to you in. ., Oy 
laſt Letter. | 


' 
th 3 


Taz old inhabitants of theſe Non. 
Weſt parts of Ezrope were extremely 
given to the love and exerciſe of arms. 
The feats of CyarLEeMacnes. and. our 
AzTavR, in particular, were ſo famous 
as in later times, when books of Chivalry 
- were compoſed, to afford a 1 ſub- 


Jed to the writers of them Leh. 1 
Bor caraikv, ape called, 
and under the idea * of a diſtinct military 
4 order, conferred in the way of inveſti- 
700 ture, and Farne Mg the folem- 


* [6] See. a Aifecarſe at, the nia Levi bake 
% in Wann, Ba. of Sneaker; in which the 
origin, hid, and chtudber of theſe books'of Chi- 
v. Iry (or Romances, properly fo called) are explained 
with an exaQneſs of learning, and penetration, pe- 
Culiar to that writer— 
In tenvi labor, at tennis non Flori 
Py - « nity 


CHIVALRY, AND-ROMANCE. .199 
« nity, of, an oath and other ceremonies, 
« as deſcribed in dhe old hiſtorians and 
60 romancery,” was of later date, and 
ſeems to have e of 
the Fuba Consrirurion. 4 0 det 


Tux Frist and, moſt ſenſible effect. of 
this conſtitution, which brought about ſo 
mighty a change in the policies of Eu- 
rope, was the erection of a prodigious 
number of petty tyrannies. For, though 
the great barons were Cloſely tied to the 
ſervice of their Prince by the conditions 
of their tenure. yet the power which 

n by Ir 'over their, own 


effect, they all "hy up for * 
affected an independency; and were, 
truth, a ſort of àbſolute Spree N ns, 4 
leaſt with regard to one another. . 
their mutual aims and intereſts often in- 
terfering, the feudal ſtate was, in a good 


were in frequent enmity with each other: 
O 4 the 


degree, a ſtate of war: the feudal chiefs | 


200 Dr 8 D 


the ſeveral combinatio ns of feudal tenants 
were ſo man at armies under 
their bead or chief! änd *their caſtles 
were ſo many fortreſſes, as well | Co a Fe. | 


laces, of theſe puny princes. * 


30 Is this Rate of dinge one bees, tha 

all imaginable encouragement was to be 
iven to the uſe of arms, under every 

different form of attack and defence, ac- 


cording as the ſafety of . theſe different 
communities, or the ambition of their 
leaders, might require. And this: cons 
dition of the times, If ſuppoſe, gave riſe 
to that military in jtution, which _ ws 
know by t the name of. N Al 5 WI 


"- FoxTurn,. there bei little or ng 
ſecurity 10 be had amidſt ſo. many reſts 
leſs ſpirits and the claſhing. views of 4 

neighbouring numerous and indepen» 
dent nobility, the military diſcipline. of 
their followers, even in the intervals of 


peace, was not to be relaxed, and their 
4 ardout 
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ardour ſuſſered ta grow cool, by a total 
diſuſe of. martial exerciſes. And hepce 
the proper origin of Jos7s and Tux. 
NAMENTS rast, wat, "Which 
were kept.up 4 in | hd caſt caſtles, of the 'bargns, 
— by ad uſeful policy, converted into 
the amuſement of the knights, ' "when 


p & 


their n no ſerious 


1 62 voy 41 I 


 T;caum [this-the-proper origin of Juſts 
and Turnaments for the date of them 
is carried po higher, 38 sI can find, 
eren in France (where en 
they made their firſt appearance) than 
the year 1056 which was nod till after 
the introduction of the Ps 0047 


ment into that count! 1 We I, 
land and 


deed, we find them 

Germany ; but not Nan 1 dal policy 
had ſpread itſelf in thoſe "parts, and had 
prepared the way for demm 


$454 47 #4 ® 
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, I Y oy 


7 


* You. ke, then, (ip ds Eres 

was no abſurd and freakiſh inſti- 
tution, but the natural and Even ſober 
effe& of the feudal policy; whoſe tur- 
bulent genius breathed "but war, 
and was herce and military even in its 
amuſements. enen 


; © > * If © #4 » » 
hes III 12 4. 92 


I Lzavz you to e this idea in 
your own mind. Tou will find, 428 
leve, . a reaſonable foundation for it 
the. hiſtory of the feudal" times,” bod h 
the f pit ofthe feudal eren, 


$5695 + * +7 
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I . orien. 1 ira "55 he 
riſe of Chivalry, from the circum- 
ſtances of the feudal government, be 
thought reaſonable, it will not be dif- 
ficult to account for the ſeveral enakac- 
TER1ST1CS of this ſingular profeſſion. 


os r 
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I. « Tax paſſion for: artns; the ſpirit 
« of enterpriae ; the honour: of knight- 
hood; the rewards. of valeur the 
4 ſplendour of equipages; in ſhort, 
every thing that raiſes our ideas of. the 
proweſs, gallantry, and  magnificence of 
theſe ſons of Mags, is naturally and 
eaſily explained on this poi. vial 


7 Br 159% 
| Avena, gut: glory, all 6s. 
curred,. under ſuch. circumſtances, to 
produce theſe effects. The feudal prin- 
ciples could terminate in nothing elſe. 
And when, by the neceſſary operation 
al chat policy, this turn was given to the 
thoughts and paſſions of men, uſe and 
faſhion, would, do the reſt; and carry 
them to all the exceſſes of military fa- 
naticiſm, which are painted ſo ſtrongly, 
. ů 
mances. it 310 a 
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I. nam roman:ie ideas er juſtice ; 
£&\ their paſſion for adventures; their 
«eagerneſs to run to the ſuccour of the 
4 iſtreſſed; and the pride they took in 
. redrefing wrongs, and" remoring gr 
dier; all theſe Ciſtinguithing ch 
of genuine Chivalrg greez. 
plained on the ſame principle. For, the 
feudal ſtate being a ſtate of war, or ra- 
pine, and plunder; it was © unavoidable 
that, ic their conſtant "ſkirmiſhes, ftra- 
tageme, und ſurprizes, numbers of the 
tenants or followers of one Baron ſhould 
be ſeized upon and carried away by the 
followers of another: [and the intereſt, 
"each hill to" protect his on, would of 
eobrſe introduce the point of honour, in 
\agtcivipting by all means "to" retaliate on 
enemy. und eſpeeiully to reſcue the 
captive ſufferers out of the hand of 
their oppreſſors. | 
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"Ir wie be be ad 
eſt degree, to fly to their aſſiſtance, when 
they knew where they were to be come 
at; or to ſeek them out with diligence, 
when they did not. This laſt feadal 
ſervice ſoon introduced, what may be 
truly called romantic; the ging in gu 
of adventures; which at firſt, no doubt, 
was confined to thoſe of their om party, 
but afterwards, by the habit of acting on 
this principle, would be extended much 
further. So that, in proceſs of time, ve 
find the Knights errant, as they were 
now properly ſtyled, wandering che world 
over in ſearch'of occaſions on which to 
exerciſe their generous and diſintereſted 
valour, ee to friends and * 
mies in diſtreſs; Nom inge bn 


— 


Ecco quei, che le * empion di ſogni, 
LAxcirorro, TRISTANO, e gli altri erranti. 


III. The courteſy, affability, and gal · 
4 lantry, for which theſe adventurers 
9 « were 


GG 
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« were ſo famons, are but the natural ef. 


r 


1 


as I ſaid, the courts of theſe little ſove- 
reigns, as well as their fortreſſes ; and 
the reſort of their vaſſals thither, in ho- 
nour of their chiefs, and for their own 
proper ſecurity, would make that civility 
and-policeneſs, which is ſeen in courts and 
inſenſibly prevails there, 'a Predominant 
PO. e e e 
ren is de peer. own account , | 
| The gra (halt all Coun 


71 D. III. c. vi. 8. 1. 


And Wy more e 8. vi. c. i 


| Go Je 


OF Court it * cn att, 
For that it there moſt uſeth to abound; 

And well beſcemeth that io Princes hall - 
— Virtue mould be plentiſully A 


Which 
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Wich of ill godly münpers is the ground 


And roote of civil-coaverſatioo :_ 
"Right fo'in ſavy: conre:i6:6id refound, 
Where courteous kaights and; ladies moſt 4 

Non 
Of al att, and made . matchleſs paragon. 


6 


Fon Faery Court means the reign” of 


Chivalry 3, which, it feerhs, had under- 


gone a fatal revolution before the age off 


Mir ron, who tells us that Courteſy * ky. 

i ſooner found i in lonely ſhed, 
With ſmoaky rafters, than i in tap'ſtry halts” 0 
And courts of princes, where it firſt 1 yas nam d, 
And yet is moſt pretended. - N Mask. 


1 Q 05-1277 XY. 20121 
Fun rung, the free commerce of the 
ladies, in thoſe k nots and circles of the 


great, would. operate ſo far on the ſturdi- 


eſt knights, as to give birth to the atten» 
tions of gallantry. But this gallantry 
would take à refined turn, not only from 
the neceſſity there wWas of © maintaining 
the ſtrict forms of decorum, amidſt a pro- 
miſcuous converſation under the eye of 

| ' the 


— — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the. Prince and in his own family ;. but 
alſo from the: inflamed ſenſe. they muſt. 
needs have of the frequent. outrages com- 
mitted, by their neighbouring clans of ad- 
verſaries, on the honour of the ſex, when 
by chance of war they bad alten us 
their. hands. Violations of chaſtity 
being the moſt atrocious crimes they had 
to charge on their enemies, they would 
pride themſelves in the merit of being its 
protectors: and as this virtue was, of all 
others, the faireſt and ſtrongeſt claim of 
the ſex icfelf to ſuch protection, it is no 
wonder that the notions of it were, in 
_ nt — 
1 the gre muſter f Ci 
. ES 


nens due” althges een n 
Thats with the praiſe of arms and chiral, 
The prive of beauty fil hath joined been; 
A 0 fr oe OE 


& ” 
+4 # F# VF £ x *. ? f, 4 * & 4 \ | | © 
. | Ss « + ww ww — 7 Ig + & + 
* 
. 


4% F< 
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For either doth on other much rely; .. . 
For Hs mee ſeems moſt fic the 7 5 
That can ber beſt defend from villany; , 


And Sys molt fit his ſervice doth deſerve, 
That faireſt is, and from het faith win never 


ſwetve. | 
eg eG ” Sininn, 5. ive. v. 


; 0: 18h eu! 
Nor but the foundation of this refin- 
ed gallantry was laid in the aatient man- 
ners of the Gernian nations. CAA tells 
us how far they carried their practice of 
chaſtity, which he ſeems willing to ac- 
count for on political principles. How- 
ever that be, their conſideration of the 
ſex was as we ſce in the hiſ- 
tory of their irruptions into the Empire; 
where among all their ravages. and. de- 
vaſtations. of other ſorts, we find they ge 
nerally abſtained from offering any vio- 
lence to the honour of the women. 


F. Ir only remains to account for that 
4 character of Religion,” which was fo 
deeply imprinted on the minds of all 

Vor. III. P | knights, 
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knights, and was effential to their inſtiry- 
tion. We are even told, that thr love of 
God and of the ladies went hand in hand, 
in the duties and ritual of Chivalry,  _ 


Fixsr, the ſuperſfition of the times, 
in which Chivalry aroſe; which was ſo 
great, that no inſtitution of a public na- 
ture could have found credit in the world, 
that was not conſecrated by the church- 


men, and cloſely interwoven with religion. 
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Anv how watmly this principle, a zee! 
for the faith, was acted upon by the pror, 
feſſors of Chivalry,. and how, —— en- 
tered into their ideas of the military cha: 
rater, we ſee from the term ſo conſtang- 
1; uſed by the old Romangers, of Rar. 
CREANT 1 « Apoſtatę] 28 2 


which, they meant to 2 7 
utmoſt 2. their diſdain, of a . — 


or vanquiſhed knight, For, many of this 
order falling into the hands of the S- 
cent, ſuch, of them as, had. not imbjbed 
the full ſpirit af their profeſſion, were 
* ta renounce their. faith, in order 
regain their liberty, Theſe men, » 
aa the great fundamen 


—— 4 Cbivalex, they * with chis 
name; A. name of complicated "Ry 
which implied, a ** the two 
eſſential e 718 ain n 
aud FAITH ,, 1, 


15 ; * . . 4 
T4948 2 v3 + 159 e ; 23 
4 - | * 3 - g 3 4 Y 
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Hue too, the reaſon appears Why 
the Spaniards, of all the Europeans, were 
furtheſt gone in every characteriſtic 
madneſs of true chivalry, To all the 
other conſiderations, here mentioned, 
their fanaticiſm in every way was eſpeci- 
ally inſtigated and kept alive by the 
memory and neighbourhood of their old 
infidel invaders, | 


Ano a nee . 
count of that yrowess, onE ROST, 
- GALLANTRY, and RELIGHONn, which were 
the peculiar and vaunted characteriſtics 
of the purer ages of Chivalry, 


Soca was the ſtate of things in the 
weſtern world, when the Cruſades to the 
Holy Land were ſet on foot, Whence we 
ſee how well prepared the minds of men 
were for engaging in that 'enterprize. 
Every object, that had entered _— 
views of the inſtitutors of Chivalry, and 
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had been followed by its profeſſors, was 
now at hand, to ioflame the military and 
religious ardor of the knights, to the ut- 
moſt. And here, in fact, we - find the 
ſtrongeſt. and. boldeſt features of their 
genuine character: daring to madneſs, 


in enterpriſes of hazard: burning with 
zeal for the delivery of the oppreſſed; and, 


which was deemed ——— 
merit, for the reſcue of the holy city out 
of the hands of inſidels: and, laſtly; ex- 
alting their honour of cheftity ſd high 
2 to profeſs celibacy; as they conſtantly 
——— ſevanthiqnlery bf haighthoud 
m. Pads tte 19 


IETER IW. 8 


Wer a WB 
| of this learned deduction? Do not 
you begin to favour my conjecture, as 
whimſical as it r 
er 


F 122337 27 af 4} ye +» why + 


P 3 | And 


— | rene N 


Ae yu. oh e eee 
wk ve ſyſtem-· makers ſtand) From 
-what I obſerved df dhe rit, With which 
the Cruſades were dn, a Hinc 
Fd arm which ene en. 


' 262. 10¹ 11 
* aid « The, ieren A dates ue 
„ Chufades from the ſpirit of 'Chivalry, 
-# the eircumſtanted attending the pro- 
\igreſs of the Cruſudes, und even 6 
pointed om by mytelf, ſeem 10 favour 
i» the —— — 
taking it rie from thut 1 


Fon thus * ment is drawn out 
by a learned perſon 6], to towhom I com- 
bod; TheJaie-rightchonorrable CMN Edt N 1 


Abo to all che, of his own had 
ined an exadt * 42 2 AS om knowledge, 


2 ne Beet, Wu cb, U cn 

Dam log letter Which nde eccalterie” orion! did 
me de bonohr,- 6 ige de me chpthe ſuhject of 
theſs letters, whe be bad read them in the fit 


13 > . ſj 
N * municated 
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municaed the | fibfiance af my. laſt 
3 * 9756 eee, 108 Tags 


Y 


1951) 1002, 


n ate. crumbling. of dhe weſtein 


empire into ſmall fates, with regular ſu 
ordinations of vaſſals and their chi 


-who looked up D cammon ſoveraign, i 
was ſoon found that theſe ehials had, it in 
their power to m themſelves very for- 
midable to their mnſtero f and, juſt in 
char cris of Evropean manners and n 
 pire- the Saracens having expelled C hyifli- 
anity from the Eaſt; che Weſterd Fripces 
ſeited the opportunity, and with. great 


craft; /tarped; the -yarlike, gens gf Aan 
 feudataries, which "would otherwiſe 


'themſeÞnes; into che: ſphit of 
— the c mon. enchno 


139 es 5181 4 ITED 

(Bux when, now; 6 Fe ed 
po rec Xt» 400 W. 
extingniſbed, the (Gothic, princes 8 05 
— ſettlediinto eſtabliſhed mo 


rn the er 
183 P 4 ſpirit 
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ſirit of their vaſſals, having little employ- 
ment abroad, and being reſtrained in 2 
good from exerting itſelf with ſuc- 
ceſs in domeſtic quarrels, broke out in all 
the porn, N wier RR — 
0321907 tits slalls: On,. 

Miurraxv fame, r in the Holy 
ey had entitled the adventurers to the 
e of arms, the ſource of ) Herald. 
ryi and inſpired chem with the love of 
war und the paſſion of enterprize. Their 
late expeditions had given them tutn 
for roving in queſt” of adventures y and 
their © religious - ves} had infuſed gh 


notions of "piery gun Julticef and chaſtity. 
A row fndw aoriatebuot 


— 'cf: uehſom Being ook we 
— they turned themſelves; ſrom 
the world's debate, to private and per- 
ſonal anſmofties. 'Chivitry” was employ- 
ed in refcuing Hinible 'atid® fafthfuf va 
 fals, from the oppreſton of petty lords; 
© theit werrien, from ſavage! Juſt ; and the 


* heads of — ſpecies of 
eaſtern 
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eaſtern monks, much reverenced in the 
Holy land), from rapine and outrage. 


lx the mean time the courts of the 
feudal, ſovereigns grew, magnificent and 
polite; and, as the military conſtitution 
fill ſubſiſted, military merit was to be up- 
held; but, wanting ita ald objects, it na- 
turally ſoftened into the fictitious images 
and courtly exerciſes of war, in juſts and 
tournaments: where the honour of the la- 
dies ſupplied the place of zeal for the holy 
Sepulchre; and thus the courteſy of ele · 
gant love, but of a wild and fanatic ſpe- 
cies, as being engrafted on ſpiritual en- 
thuſiaſm, came to mix itſelf with 2 
3 + vi 

„ the charafterif- 
tics of Chiyalry, which;I had derived from 
the eſſential, properties, of the feudal, go- 
vernment, are made to reſult from the 
ſpirit of Cruſades, which with me, was only 
bow ay Re 16 this deduction 


may 
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may be thought v gre belt wh them 
eee 


a Tn hypochilia; ſo plauſible in itſelf, 
b vety ingeniouſly ſupported. Yet l have 
ſomething to object to ĩt; or rather, which 
flatters me more, I think. — 


hag ee nne dan 


Fon what if 3 
muſt) that Chivalry, fuch as we have it 
vepreſented in books, of Ramancr, 
much poſterior to the date af that mil · 
taxy inſtitution, took its colour and cha- 
-ratter from the impreſſiona made on the 

minds of men by the ſpirit of cruſading ino 
the Holy land?- Still it may be true, aut 
Chivalry itſelf had, properly, another 
and -an'cutlier Cegim! And A mist think 
it 5f for no other, yet, for 
this reaſbnf? hat, unleſs the "ſeeds of 

that ſpirit, which « in the "Cro- 
aces, had been plentifully Wen und in- 
red grown up inte dome * 
Ya 


a ww FF a © 
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Koch times precetiing thit event, I e 
not How it could have been poſſible for 
the weſtern princes co give That politic 
dlverſion do rhelt rutbutent vaſfals, which = 
The ie hppa e 


I Wort, "there | ate” Two bisriner et- 
$1008 to be carefully obſerved, in a de- 
e If, 29. AOL. 
Chiyalry. rar be ine 


2 £9 «dit 3163 if? g 


Tae FIRST is that i in mhickads 2 


Was overturnod, und *he feudul- govert- 
ments were every where introduced on its 


ruits, by the northern nations. ta this 


Moines nme 


Era, that new polity. ſettled ff in the 
'veſt, and operated fo powerftilly as'to lay 


the firſt foundariotis, and to furniſh the 
remote /cailſes, of aht we Ent ey che 


ee 


0 5 . * 
ny | 


i” ahh e 


Tun ora 


e k and thew- 


ed themſelves in rat fignal encerptize bf 
the 
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the Cruſades z which not only concur- 
red with the ſpirit of Chivalry, already 
pullulating in the minds of men, but 
brought a prodigious encreaſe, and 
a fingular force and vigour, to all its 
operations. In this æra, Chivalry took 
deep root, and at the ſame time ſhot up to 
its full height and ſize, So that now it 
vas in the ſtate of vinon's Tree vi 
— Que quantum vertice ad auras "Ra 
Æthereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
en eee eee ant eee 
f bres 
n n. eee * 


annos 
Malts Vii um volvens WES 28 yincit,... 


Fos this laſt period, the Romancer, 

,wherher. in proſe or verſe, derive. all 
"their ideas of Chivalry, It was nabe 
for them to do ſo; for they were beſt ar 
quainted with that period: and, . beſides, 
it ſuited their defgn beſt; for the man- 
mers, they were to paint, were then ful 
formed, and ſo diſlinctiy marked as fitted 
them for the uſe of ee 3 


s 
| 
t 
e 
$ 
k 
0 
It 
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%% 


Nn an 

Bor "wu the auer Sy en 
ſtanding, really gave birth to this inſti- 
tution, may be gathered, not only from 
the reaſon of the thing, but from the 
ſurer information of authentic hiſtory. 
For there are traces of Chivalry, in its 
moſt peculiar and characteriſtic forms, to 
be found in the age preceding the Cru- 
ſades; and even. juſts and tournaments, 
the image of ſerious Knight-errantry, 
were certainly of earlier date than that 
event, as I had before occalion | to ) obs 
ſerve 1 N „ 


Tuouon 1 think, then, e 
the riſe of Chivalry ſtands unimpaired, 
or rather is ſomewhat illuſtrated and 
confirmed, by what the excellent perſon 
has oppoſed to it, yet I could not hold it 
fair to conceal ſo ſpecious and well. ſup- 
ported an obje&ion from you. You are 
too generous to take advantage of the 
arms J put into your hands; and are, be- 

21 
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fides, ſo far from any thoughts of com · 
bating my ſyſtem: itſelf, that your con- 
eern, it ſeems, is only: to know, where 1 
learned the A 
I have formed it. E 2 


r 
on ſure grounds; and therefore call 
upon me to point out to you the au- 
thorities, from which I pretend to have 
8 marks, anc}. chart 


teriſtics of true Chivalry, | 


Your ein 
knowledge the omiſſion, in not acquaint- 
ing you that my information was taken 
from its proper ſource, the old Romance, 
Not that I ſhall make a merit with you 
in having peruſed theſe barbarous. vo- 
lumes myſelf, much leſs would I impoſe 
the ungrateful taſk upon ou. Thanks 
to the curioſity of certain painful col- 
lectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
, 
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cient to refer you to a learned and very 
claborate memoir of a Hu wrier,, wha 
has put together all that is requilite” 0 
de known on this ſubject. Materials: are 
firſt laid in, before the architect goes to 
work; and if the ſtructure, I am here 
railing out of them, be to your mind, you 
will not think the worſe of in: becauſe ? 
pretend not, myſelf, do have worked in 
the quarry. In 2 word, and to drop 
this magnificent attufios, if I account to 
you for” the riſe and geniug of Chivalry; 
it is al} you are to eupoct: for an idea 
of what Chivalry was in irfelf,, your may 
have recourſe to tom. xx. of the A, 
of the ' Academy” of In/crigtzons and; Belles 


Littres. 


Ano with this explanation 1 return, 
. eng Bat uns nach ** 4 
Sorcosese my hes of Chiratry: whe 


fairly given, the conjecture |} advance on 
the origin” and nature of i, you incline to 
202 hay 0 : hi 
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think, may deſerve to be admitted. But 
you will, perhaps, admit it the more rea- 
dily, if you reflect, That there is a re- 
« markable correſpondency between the 
« manners of the old heroic times, 28 
painted by their great romancer, Ho- 
« uz, and thoſe which are repreſented 
20 us in books of modern knight 
« errantry A fact, of which no good 
- account; I believe, can be given but by 
the afliſtance of another, not leſs certain, 
That the political ſtate of Greece, in 
« the earlier periods of its ſtory,” was ſimi- 
« lar in many reſpects to that of Europe, 
« as broken by the feudal ſyſtem into an 
« infinite. number of petty independent 
= governments,” Kays L 
Ir is not my defign to encroach on the 
province of the learned perſon [iI 9 
whom 1 owe this hint, and who hath un- 
dertaken, at his leiſure, to enlarge upon 
it, But ſome few circumſtances of agree: 


ment 
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ment between the Heroic and Gothic man- 
ners, ſuch as are moſt obvious and occur 
to my memory, while I am writing may 


be worth putting down, by way of ſpeci- 


men only of what ö 


jet, - 


3 nsr, _ 3 1 
aſm of the Barons is but of a piece 
« with the fanaticiſm of the Heroes.” 
Hence the ſame particularity of deſctip- 
tion, in the account of battles, wounds, 
deaths, in the Greek. poet; as in the Go- 
thic romancers: hence that perpetual 
ſucceſſion: of combats and deeds of arms; 
even to ſatiety, in the Mad: and hence 
that minute curioſity, in the diſplay of the 
dreſſen, atme, accoutrements of the com- 
batants,, Vhich we find ſo ſtrange, in chat 
poem. The minds of all men being occu- 
pied and in a manner poſſeſſed with warlike 


images and ideas, were much gratified by 


ide poet dwelling ca dhe very digbueſt 
Vor. III. n circum- 
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circumſtances of thele things; which now; 
for want of their prejudices, appear 
old and vealinting ex modera readers 


11 Bot octane dls ines 
particular conſiderations. For, | 


2.“ WI hear much of i 


ws; like the Giant, im his Rrong hold, 
or caſtie. Fheir: dependants of 4 lowes 
their lurking-places,, were the Savages 
of ' Romance. ' The greater Lord was 
called a. Giant, ſoi lis power y/ the leis; 
Cage for nis bruralicy;” 211 00 
Sun 114% DaQgtst uCg 7 22 asd ub. as 510 


i find this is ſhadowed out int. the: Gathic 


tales, and ſometimes exprofied:'in--plai 
nt. 1 II words. 
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words, The objects of the Knight's ven- 
geance go indeed by the various names 
of Giants, Paynims, Saracens, and Sa- 
vages. But of hat family they all are, is 
| e 


What Miter wight, quoth be wi how far 
"hence 
Is he, that doth to travellers ſuch barns? 

He is, ſaid be, a mam of great defence, - 4 
Expert in battle, and heats Hanan 2] 
And more embolden'd by the wicked charms 

With which his daughter doth him ſtill ſupport; 

Having great Lordſhips got and goodly farms 

Thro' firong oppreſſion of bir power extort; 

By. which he ftill them holds and keeps with 
| ſtrong effort. J 


And daily-lie ks wrong ericteaſeth more 
For never wight he lets to paſs that way | 
Over his bridge, albee he rich or poor, 
But be him makes bis paſſage-penny pay. 
Elſe he doth hold him back or beat away. 
Thereto he hath a Groth of evil guiſe, 
. ſcalp is bare, that bondage doth bewray, 
Q 2 Whick 


— — ——  —— — — ts mm K * 
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Which polls and pills the poor in piteous vie, 
But n upon the rich doth tyranniae. 
: . B. v. c. 1. 


Hur we have the . 3 
Baron very graphically ſet forth: and 
the Groom of evil guiſe is as plainly. the 
Baron's vaſſal. The Romancers, we ſee, 
took no great liberty with theſe reſpect- 
able perſonages, when they called the one 
a Giant, and the other @ Savage. 


„ AxoTHER terror of the Gothic ages 
« was, Monſters, Dragons, and Serpents.” 
Theſe ſtories were received in thoſe. days 
for ſeveral reaſons: 1. From the vulgar 
belief of enchantments: 2. From their 
being reported, on the faith of eaſtern 
tradition, by the adventurers into the 
Holy Land: g. In ſtill later times, from 
the ſtrange things told and believed, on 
the diſcovery of the new world, e 


o w'%* © 
3 s , 
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two Sings Hil gil 2 135 3z2H 
Tunis laſt. conſideration we find em- 
ployed by SeznszR to give an air of 


probability to his eter TO ur 
face to his ſecond book. | 


Now in all- theſe d Greek anti- 
quity very much reſembles the Gothic, 
For what are Homrr's Lefirigons and 
Cyclops, but bands of lawleſs. ſavages, 
with, each of them, a Giant of enormous 
ſize, at their head? And what are. the 
Grecian. Bacenus and HzrcvLEs, but 
Knights · errant, the exact © counter: parts 
of Sir LAUNCELOT | and Auarn D 
Gavis I f- . bl 5 10 ern 


Fox this- 3 we hoo the 
authority of our great poet: 

Such firſt was Baccnvs, that with furious might 

All th“ Eaſt, before untam'd, did overcome, 

A repreſſed and eſtabliſh'd right. 

Which lawleſs men had formerly fordonve. 

| Q 3 Next 
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Next HemcvLEs his like enſample ſhew'd, 
* all the ar ver equal _ 


And 3 n 
The club of juſtice dend, with kingiy 


endu' d W 


Evan ProrAncn's life of Turskus 
reads, throughout, like a modern Ro- 
mance: and Sir AgTHEoAL himſelf is 
hardly his fellow, for righting wrongs 
and redreſſing grievances. So that E- 
n1PIDEs might well make him fay of 


himſelf, that be had choſen the profeſſion 
and ' calling of a Knight-errant : for this 
is the ſenſe, and almoſt the literal con- 
ſtruction, of the following verſes: - - 
„Edo rid vis"ExMAmas iF AFA 
As KOAAETHE TAN KAKON ede 
 *Inibribes, ver. 340. 
Accordingly, Tazszvs is a favourite 
Hero (witneſs the Knight's Tale in 
Cravcas) even with the Romance ; 


Nav, 
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ia eingang tl 
+. 10 24 „„ $758 1 "7 — 7 's 


d ee a 0 
giant be better deſcribed than in che 
er up e l wot 2 


High walls and batilein ments che crit delt, 
And che ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of fes. 
Od. B, 18 ver. 25 


ei Hebe 0 *34 


Aub do not vs lates Sh the 
Grecian Worthies' were, in theit day, 28 
famous for encountering Dragons and 
quelling Monſters of all ſorts, 4 — 
preſſing Giant? 09 

' — per 83 


Morte _— ceeigit — 


985 * Tux 3 3 
the glory of the Knight to avenge, were 
frequently carried on, as we — 
eee 
tet Sete mY tt 
often metaphorical ' as expreſſing only 
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the: blandiſhments of the ſex, by which 
| they: either ſeconded. the deſigns of their 
Lorda, or were enabled to carry on de- 
ſigns for themſelves. Sometimes they 
to be real; the Ignorance, of 
thoſe ages pouring! in ſuch conccit. 


are 


Wa wt NS Gillies alt 
thoſe | of Cahpſe and : Girce, the enchan- 


treſſes of . rat 1 18 10 ms SY 
bas 2 27 15 
Srutr How are ee more h 


rely to our purpoſe. f +) uni 


4. <Ronzzry and were ho- 
nourable in both; ſo far were they from 
reflecting any diſcredit on the antient or 
W r e age” | v4 


1 


War account can be ien "of abis 
odd circumſtance, but that, in the feudal 
times and in the early days of Greece, 
when, government. was, weak, and unable 
e the frequent injuries of petty 

ſovereigns, 


= * 9 


GY” c_y we WW 
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ſovereigns, it would be glorious for pri- 
vate adventurers to vndertake this work; 
aud, if they could accompliſh it in n 
other way, to pay them i in kind by down: 
night 2 751 and rapine? 7 


Fig 1 in effect, 3s Ve 6 count given + us, 
of the ſame diſpoſition of the old Cr. 
mant, by CsAA: Latrocinia, ſays he, 
nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines 
cujusque civitatis fiunt,” And the reaſon 
appears from what he had Juſt told us 
in pace, nullus eſt communis magiſtratus; 
ſed principes regionum atque pagorum 
inter ſuos jus dicunt,  controverſiasqus 
minuung.” De Bello Call. I. vii $2t. 


— Wider manners, in another reſpect, 
were the ſame. © Baſtardy was in credit 
with both.” They were extremely watch - 
ful over the chaſtity of their own, wo- 
men; but fuch as they could, ſeize upon 
in the enemy's quarter, were lawful 
prize, Or, if at any time they tranſ- 

greſſed 


4 * 
* BY 
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greſſed in this Tort at bome, the Keroic 
ages were complaiſant enough to cover 
the fault by an ingenuous fiction. The 


s, $388 4 5 


offspring was reputed divine. lay 


** — 


Nax, ſo far did they carry their indul- 
gence. to this commerce, that their great- 
eſt Heroes were the fruit of Goddeſſes 


8 by mortals; juſt as we hear 
the doughtieſt Knights being born of 


Fairies, A 


6. Is it not ſtrange, .. ere 
the greateſt fierceneſs and ſavageneſs of 


character, the utmoſt generglity, ho- 


W 
4 
* 4 a 4 


e 


ſpitality, and courteſy ſhould be imputed 


to the heroic ages?” Ach IIS was at 


once the molt, relentleſs, vindictive, im. 
placable, and the friendlieſt of men. 


Wi have the very Hd en 
in the Gothic Romances, where it is al- 
moſt true what BuTLzs ſays humorouſly 


of theſe _ heroes, that 


They 


a — 
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They did in fight but cut work out ex 7 
- employ | their courteſies Won. m 
5 58 


How are theſe contradiftions, ia the 
characters of the antient and modern men 
of arms, to be recenciled, butby obſerving 
that, as in thoſe lawleſs times danger und 
diſtreſſes of all ſorts abounded, there 
vould be the ſame demand for compamos, 
gentleneſs, and generous attachments to 
the unfortunate, thoſe eſpecially e of 51 
own clan, as of reſentment, Lage, 
animoſity againſt il their enemies? een 


7. AoA: conſider the martial Games, 
which antient Greete delighted to oele- 
brate on great and ſolemn occafions: and 
ſee if they had not the ſame origin, and 
the ſame purpoſe, as the ey of 
the Gothic warriors. 


8, LasTLY, «the paſſions bob 4 
tures, ſo natural in their ſituation,” would 
be as naturally attended _ the love of 


praiſe and at 


Hed 
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Hencz the ſame encouragement, in 
the old Greek and Gothic times, to pane- 
gyriſts and poets ; the BAADs being as 
welcome to the tables of the feudal Lords, 
as the | AOIAO! . to thoſe of the 
ann.. 


Aub, as the ſame cakes ever 2 
the ſame effects, we find that even fo 
late as Exzanz T's reign, the 
Iris (who were much in the ſtate of 
antient Greeks, living under the anarchy, 
rather than of their num- 
berleſs puny chiefs) had their Rhymers 
in principal eſtimation, It was for the 
_ reaſon Juſt given, for the honour of their 
panegyrics on their fierce adventures 
and | ſucceſſes. And thus it . * 
Greece: 

For chief to Poets ſuch reſpet r 
By rival nations courted for their Songs; 
Theſe, ſtates invite, and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the Sun diſplays his vital fire. 

= Od. B. Xv. 


LE T- 


N 
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LETTER % 
HE nr met the nfo han 


T ſuggeſted in my laſt letter, was 
only to ſhew that the reſemblance be- 
— the Heroic and Gotbie ages is 
great: ſo great that the obſervation of 
it did not eſcape the old Romancers 
themſelves, with uubom, as an ingenious- 
critic obſerves, the ge of Tusa a 
TroJan war were favourite "ſtories" the 
charafers and incident: of - which © they 
were mixing perpetually with "their. Ro- 
mances [el. And to this perſuaſion and 
practice of the Romance- writers CIA 
VaNTES plainly alludes, when he makes 
Don QurxoTe ſay— F the AY | 
Chivalry © be lies, ſo muſt it alſo he, that 
there ever was 4 Heron, or an Ach 
LES, * besann 4e iy firoke/ 

19053 YO 

Was ro 's 

Hr ee an Srpvoue 
wh Don r, b. iv, c, . Nano 203 


of 
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of ſatire, by which this mortal foe of 


. Chivalry would, 1 ſuppoſe, inſinuate that 
the Grecian Romances were juſt as ex- 
travagant and as lite eredible, as the 
Gothic, Or, whatever his purpoſe might 
be, the reſemblanee between them, you 
ſee, - is confeſſed, and: hatt now been 
ſhewn in ſo many inſtances: that there 
will hardly be any doubt of it. And 
though you ſay true, that ignorance and 
berbarity itſelf might account fer ſome 
ciraumſtances of this reſemblance; yet 
the patallet would hardly have held fo 
long, and rum ſo cloſely, if the ui con 
de of boch _ not den moch 


3 —— N FO 


ſpringing up among the Crate, who 
were confeſſadly ia ; a; ſtato reſembling: 
chat of the. feudal .barons, and attended 
by the like ſymptoms and effects, is it 
not fair to conclude that the Chiyalry of 


the Gothic times was owing to that com- 
79 mon 
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mon correſponding fate, and received its 
e Rm re on | 


> this ont by the way, 
accounts for the conſtant mixture, which 
the modern critic eſteems ſo monſtrous 
of Pagan fable with the fairy tales of Ro- 
mance. . The. paſſion. for antient learn- 
ing, juſt then revived, might ſeduce the 
claſſic poets, ſuch as SpzEnszR and! TASSO 
for inſtance, into this. practice; but the 
fumilar. turn and genius of antient man- 
ners, and of the fictions founded upon 
them, . would make it en mn and 
W 


12 


Tan aware, en to me. — 
in the affair of religion and — 


date 10 aal, 


"Bur the religious TOR "og 4 the 
Knight was aq accident of the times, and 


no proper effect of has cih condition, 115 
| 5 Axpy 


"2 Wo 
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4 TONY 
4 


* 2 


A0 ahet his e for thi . 
ſhould ſo far ſurpaſs that of the Hero, is 
a — confirmation of my ſyſtem. * 


— though much, no doubt, might be 
owing to the different humour and ge- 
nius of the eaſt and weſt, antecedent to 
any cuſtoms and forms of government, 
and independent of them; yet the conſi- 
deration had of the females in the feoddl 
this difference. It made them capable 
of ſucceeding to fiefs as well as the men; 
And does not one fee, on the inſtant, what 
reſpet and dependence this _— | 
ne gerbe gender: non 5 Io | 


is . ä 
ſhould obtain the grace of a rich heireſs: 


And though, in the ſtrict feudal times, 
ſhe was Tuppoſed to be in the power 
and diſpoſal of her ſuperior Lord, yet 
Derr 


4 
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and, while it did laſt, could not abate 
much of the homage that would be paid 
to the fair feudatary. 


2 i ogg I es 029103} Aon 
pores when intereſt had begun the 
habit, the language of love and flattery 
would ſoon do the reſt. And to what 
that language tended. you: may fee by the 
conſtant ſtrain of the Romances them 
ſelves. Some diſtreſſed damſel was the 
ſpring and mover o every Kbighbt's: ad- 
venture. She was to be reſcued by his 
arms, or . 
of his proweſs. | 
ment vonalls | 111-987-267 
Tas: plain. meating of BY which was 
this. that, as in thoſe turbulent feudal 
times a protector was neceſſary to the 
weakneſs of the ſex, ſo the courteous 
and valorous knight was to approve him- 
ſelf fully qualified for that office. And 
we find, he had other motives to ſet him 
on work thay . mere charms and 
Von. TH. R graces, 
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graces, ne of the 
perſon addreſſed. ' 


2 


Hxucx then, as I — the cuſtom 
was introduced: and, when introduced, 
you will hardhy wonder it ſhould ope 
rate much longer and further than the 
8 ſeem has 2 6H on * it 


Nee, 


— een e abe eee mat · 
ter too fur, and that, in fact, the intro- 
duction of the female ſucceſſion into fiefs 
was too late to juſtify me in accounting 
for the riſe of feudal gallantry from that 
circumſtance; you will only teach me to 
frame my anſwer in a more accurate 


Fs then, I ſhall confeſs that the 
way to avoid all confuſion on this ſubject 
would be, to. diſtinguiſh carefully be- 
tween the ſtate of things in the earh 
feudal times, and that in the later, * 
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the genius of the feudal law was much 
changed and corrupted; and that, who» 
ever would go to the bottom of this affair, 
ſhould keep- a conſtant es”: on this x rea- 
lonable Etineion. de | 


a - "+ + 


EY Ven; phat, 1 may as 
that this diſtinction is the leſs neceſſary 


co be attended to in the preſent caſe, be- 
cauſe the law of female fucceſſion, when- 
ever it was introduced, had certainly taken 


place long before the Romancers wrote, 


from whom we derive all our ideas of the 
feudal gallantry. So that, if you take their 
word for the gallantry of thoſe times, 
you may very conliſtently, if you pleaſe, 
accept my accaunt of it. For it is but 
ſuppoſing that the feudal gallantry, ſuch 
as they paint it, was the offspring. of 
that privilege, ſuch as they ſaw. the la- 
dies then poſſeſs, of feudal ſueceſſion. 
And the connexion between theſe two. 
things is ſo cloſe and ſo natural, that we 


R 2 cannot 
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cannot be much miſtaken in N 
the one from the other. 


Jv concluſion of this wpic, 1 muſt uſt 
obſerve to you, that the two of 
Homes expreſs in the livelieſt manner, 
and were intended to expoſe, the capital 
miſchiefs and inconveniencies ariſing from 
the palitical | fate of old Greece : the 
Thad, the diſſenſions that oaturally ſpring 
up . among(t a number of 1 
chiefs; and the Odyſſey, the inſolence of 
their greater ſubjects, more eſpecially 
when unreſtrained by the en, of 
their ſovereign. . | 


Tutsz were the ſubjects of his pen. 
And can any thing more exactly reſem- 
ble the condition of the feudal times, 
when, on occaſion of any great enter- 
priſe, as that of the Crufades, the de- 
figns of the confederate Chriſtian ſtates 
were perpetually fruſtrated, or inter- 
rupted at teaft, by the diſſenſions of their 
leaders; and their affairs at home as per- 


9 petually 
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petually diſtreſſed and diſordered by 
domeſtic licence, and the rebellious 
r GI: 


Ir is true, as to the charge of domeſtic 
licence, ſo exactly does the parallel run 
between old Greece and old England, I 
find one exception to it, in each country : 
and that ane, a Romance-critic would 

ſhew himſelf very uncourteous, if he did 
not take a pleaſure, to celebrate. Guys 
the renowned earl of Yarwick, old ſto- 
ries ſay, returned from the holy wars to 
his lady in the diſguiſe of a pilgrim or 
beggar, as ULvsszs did to PRN Torx. 
What the ſuſpicions were of the Knight 
and the Hero, the contrivance itſelf but 
too plainly declares, But their fears 
were groundleſs in both cafes. Only 
the Knight ſeems to have had the ad- 
vantage of the Prince of ITyaca: for, 
inſtead of rioting ſuitors to drive out of 
his caſtle, he had only to contemplate 
his good lady in the peaceful and pious 

* office 
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'office of an N. alm G6: _ 
poor men. 9 


No concluſion, 8 is to be drawn 
from a ſingle inſtance; and, in general, 
it is ſaid, the adventurers into the Ho 
Land could no more depend on the fidelity 
of their ſpouſes, than of their vaſſals. So 
that, in all reſpects, Jeruſalem was to 
the European, what Troy had been to the 
Grecian heroes. And, though the Oay/+ 
fey found no rival among the Gothic 
poems, you will think it natural enough 
from theſe correſponding circumſtances, 
that 'Tass0's immortal work 'ſhould be 
planned 22 the model Low the ur — 


-- 


LETTER, Vi... 


ET it be no ſurpriſe to you ; that, 
in the cloſe of my laſt Letter, I pre- 
180 to bring the Gieruſalemme en 

into competition with the Lal. 3 


1 


© = * 


Sa 
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80 far as — — Gate 
ners are the ſame, the pictures of each, 
if well taken, muſt be equally entertain- 
ing. But I go further, and maintain that 
the circumſtances, in which they differ, 
are clearly to the adyantage in; 
er ew N + 


_ fon my purpoſe is to lead os 

from this forgotten Chivalry to a more 
amuſing ſubject; I mean, the Poetry. we 
ſtill read, tho' it was founded upon it- 


Muen has been ſaid, and with great 
truth, of the felicity of Homzz's age, 

for poetical manners. But, as Homer 
was a Citizen of the world, when he had 
ſeen in Greece, on the one hand, the 
manners he has deſcribed, could he, on 
the other hand, have ſeen in the weſt 
the manners of the feudal ages, I make 
no doubt but he would certainly have 


preferred the latter. 1 
R 4 
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of this preference would, I ſuppoſe, have 
been, ** the improved: gallantry f "the 
* Gothic knights; and the ſeperior ſo. 

„ {emmy of er PEE * 20011 


Þ any great port, like nne het 
flouriſhed in theſe times, and given the 
feudal manners from the Ve (for, after 
all, SyznszrR and Tasso came too late, 
and it was impoſſible for them to paint 
truly and perfectly what was no longet 
ſeen or believed); this preference, I 
perſuade myſelf, had been very ſenſible, 
Bus their fortune was not ſo happy : 

; —OMmnes iNacrymabiles 


- 


\ Vrgentur, ignotique longã 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


As it is, „ 
the ſubject was capable of affording to 
real genius, from the rude ſketches we 
have of it in the old Romancers. And 
it is but looking into any of them to be 


9 that the GALLANTRY,7 Which 
inſpirited 
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inſpirited the feudal times, was of a na- 
ture to- furniſh the poet with finer ſcenes 
and ſubjects of deſcription, in every view, 
than the ſimple. and n * 
TORS rue: . 


Tur beige entertainment . arifing 
from the delineation of theſe conſiſts in 
the exerciſe of the boiſterous paſſions, 
which are provoked and kept alive, from 
one end of the Mad to the other, by 
every imaginable ſcene of 'rage, revenge, 
and ſlaughter. In the other, together 
with -theſe, the gentler and more hu- 
mane affections are awakened in us by 
the moſt intereſting diſplays of love and 
friendſhip; of love, elevated to its no- 
bleſt heights; and of friendſhip, operat- 
ing on the pureſt motives. The mere 
yariety of theſe paintings is a relief to 
the reader, as well as writer. But their 
beauty, novelty, and pathos give them a 
vaſt E on the compariſon. 


80 
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80 that, on the whole, though the 
ſpirit, paſſions, rapine, and violence of 
the two ſets of manners were equal, yet 
there was an elegance, à variety, a dig- 
nity in the feudal, which the other 
wanted. ing! 22 | * 


As to RELIGIOUS MACHINERY, per- 
haps the popular ſyſtem of each was 
equally remote from reaſon; yet the lat · 
ter had ſomething in it more amuſing, as 1s 
well as more b to the ima- 
gination. 


Tux current popular tales of Elves 
and Fairies were even fitter to take the 
credulous mind, and charm it into a will- 
ing admiration of the ſpecious miracles 
which wayward fancy delights in, than 
thoſe of the, old traditionary rabble of 
Pagan divinities. And then, for the more 
ſolemn fancies of witcheraft and incanta- 

tion, 
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tion, the Gothic are above meaſure ſtrik · 
ing and terrible. 


You will tell me, perhaps, that theſe 
fancies, as terrible as they were, are 
but of a piece with thoſe of Pagan ſu- 
perſtition; and that nothing can exceed 
what the claſſic writers have related or 
feigned of its magic and necromantic 
h . | — | 


To ſpare you the trouble of muſter- 
ing up againſt me all that your exten» 
five knowledge of antiquity would fur- 
niſh, let me confeſs to you that many 
of the antient poets have occaſionally 
adorned this theme. If, among twenty 
others, I ſele& only the names of Ovid, 
SznzcCa, and Lucan, it is, becauſe theſe 
writers, by the character of their genius, 


were beſt qualified for the taſk, and have, 
belides, exerted their whole ſtrength 
upon it. Lucan, eſpecially, has drawn 
out all the pomp of his eloquence in 
celebrating 
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e thoſe TurssAlLlan CHARM, 
ficti quas nulla licentia monftri 
Tranſierat, quarum, quicquid non _ 
tur, ars eſt. | 


Ver STILL 1 8 to fon. was 
that all his prodigies fall ſhort, of the 
Gothic: and you will come the leſs re- 
luctantly into my ſentiments, if you re- 
flect, Thar the thick and troubled 
ſtream of ſuperſtition, which flowed ſo 
plentifully in the claſſic ages, has been 
conſtantly deepening and darkening by 
the. confluence of thoſe ſupplies, which 
Ignorance and corrupted religion have 
8 in upon ur,” 


Finsr, you will call to mind that all 
the gloomy viſions of dæmons and ſpirits, 
which ſprung out of the Alexandrian or 
Platonic philoſophy, were in the later 
ages of Paganiſm, engrafred on the old 
ftock of claflic ſuperſtition, Theſe por- 
tentous dreams, new hatched to the wo- 


ful 


So 7 OG WS WW WY; 
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ful time, as SHaKESPEaR ſpeaks, enabled 
Arurtros to outdo Lvcan himſelf, 
in ſome of his magie ſcenes — 
bitions. | * neee, 


. a . S 
2209 2894488 >- < 


Nexr, you will obſerve that a' fel 
and exhauſtleſs ſwarm of the direſt fu- 
perſtitions took their birth in the frozen 
regions of the north, and were naturally 
enough conceived in the imaginarions of 
a people invelved in tenfold darkneſs , 
I mean, in the thickeſt ſhades of i igno- 
rance, as well as in the gloom of their 
comfortlels woods and foreſts, T call 
theſe the direff ſuperſtitions ; for though 


| the ſouth and eaſt may have produced 


ſome that ſhew more wild and fantaſtic, 
yet thoſe of the north have ever been 
of a more ſombrous and horrid aſpect, 
agreeably to the ſingular circumſtances 


and ſituation of that layage and benight- 
ed people, | 


TEE 


TaksE 
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Tust diſmal fancies, which the bar- 
batians carried out with them in their 
migrations into the north-weſt, took the 
readier and the faſter hold of men's 
minds, from the kindred darkneſs into 
which the weſtern world was then fallen, 
and from the deſolation (ſo apt to en- 
gender all fearful conceits and appre: 
henſions) which every where attended 
the incurſions of thoſe ravagers. _ 


 LasTLy, before the Romancers ap- 
plied themſelves to dreſs up theſe dread- 
ful ſtories, Chriſtian ſuperſtition had 
grown to its height, and had transferred 
on the magic ſyſtem all its additional 
and ſupernumerary horrors, "RD 


Taxixo, now, the whole together, 
you will clearly ſee what we are to con- 
clude of the Gothic ſyſtem of - prodigy 
and enchantment; which was not ſo pro- 
perly a ſingle ſyſtem, as the aggregate, 
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| —» of all that nature breeds 
Perverſe 4 all monſtrous, all prodigious, things, 
Which fables yet had feign'd or fear conceiy'd. 
For, to the frightful forms of antient 
necromancy (which eaſily travelled down 
to us, when the fairer offspring of pagan 
invention loſt its way, or was. ſwallowed 
up in the general darkneſs of the har- 
barous ages) were now joined the hide- 
ous phantaſms which had terrified the 
northern nations; and, to complete the 
horrid groupe, with theſe were incorpo- 
rated the ſtill more tremendous n 
of Chriſtian W 1 


10 din ld Saen ed Ga 
Romancers went to work; and with theſe 
multiplied images of terror on theit 
minds, you will conclude, without being 
at the pains to form particular com̃pa- 
riſons, that they muſt manage ill indeed, 
not to ſurpaſs, in this walk * angibet 
incantation, the nne u * 
1 - 

| ] Fa 
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Bor, if you require à compariſon, I 
can tell you where it is to be made, with 
much eaſe, and to great advantage: 1 
mean, in SuAK ESTEA Rs Macbetb, where 
vou will find (as his beſt critic obſerves) 
«the Daniſh" or Northern, intermixed 
«with the Greek and Roman enchant- 
«ments; and all "theſe worked up toge- 
ther with a ſufficient quantity of our 
«own country ſuperſtitions. 80 that 
«SHAKESPEAR'S HWitch-Scenes (as the 
« ſame writer adds) are like the charm 
te they prepare in one of them: where 
« the ingredients are gathered from 
every thing ſhocking in the ater 
« world ; as here, from every n _ 
2 5 


e ieee 
ning ſomewhat of its force and plauſi- 
bility from the magic hand of this.critic, 
you may turn to another in a great poet 
of that time; who has been at the pains 
(Tan to 


. Do abt £ 


| MF Surely b be taken. 
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to make the compariſon himſelf, and 
whoſe word, as he given. it in * N 


— 4 e 


5 a ook nee which he 
calls Tus Maseve or Quzzns, there 
are ſome Witch-ſcenes ; written with 
fingular care, and in emulation, as it may 
ſeem, © of SyakesPEar's; but certainly 
with the view (for ſo he tells us himſelf) 
of reconciling the practice of antiquity to 
the meoteric, and making it JON” __ 


our gre r 


Tus Maſque is Ae with 
notes of the learned author, who had 
rifled all the ſtores of antient and mo- 
dern Dæmonomagy, to furniſh out his en- 
tertainment; and who takes care to in- 
form us, under each head, whence he 
had fetched the ingredients, out of which 
It's is com — | 


Vor. In. 8 3 
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Is chis elaborate work of Jonsow 
you have, then, an eaſy opportunity of 
comparing the antient, with the modern 
magic. And though, as he was an idola- 
der bf the antients, you will expect him 
to draw freely from that ſource, 
from che large uſe he makes, too, of b 


and could only catch, from the Gothic 
enchantments, Even ſuch of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, as, taken by themſelves, ſeem 
of leſs moment, ſhould not be overlooked, 
ſince (as the poet well obſerves of them) 


| 'Tavs mucn, then, may ſerve for a 


caſt of SwarxzsPrar's and Jonson's 


magic: abundantly ſufficient, I muſt 
think, 
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think; to convince you of the ſuperiority 
of the Goghic, charms and incantations, 
ü.. * 

Tuovon, after all, the concluſion is not 
to be drawn ſo much from particular 
paſſages, as from the general impreſſion 
left on our minds in reading the antient 
and modern poets. And this is fo much 
in favour of the in/ter, that Mr. Appi- 
son ſcruples not to ſay, The antients 
have not much of this poetry among 
them; far indeed (continues he) al- 
* moſt the whole ſubſtance af it owes its 
original to the darkneſs and ſuperſti- 
«tion of later ages—Qur forefathers 
« looked upon nature with more re- 
« yerence and horror, before the world 
« was enlightened by learning and philo- 
e ſophy and loved to aſtoniſh themſelves 
« with the apprehenſions of wi 
<« prodigies, charms, and inchantments, 
„There was not a village in England, 
* that had not a ghoſt in it; the church- 


S 2 yards 
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yards were all haunted; every large 
common had a circle of fairies belong- 
„ing to it; and there was ſcarce a 
© ſhepherd to be met with, who had nor 


= ſeen a ſpirit,” 


Wi are upon Sabbat ground, my 
friend; and you are to think yourſelf 
well uſed, that I detain you no longer in 
this fearful circle. The glympſe, you 
have had of it, will help your imagina- 
tion to conceive the reſt. And without 
more words you will readily apprehend 
that the fancies of our modern bards 
are not only more gallant, but, on a 
change of the ſcene, more ſublime, more 
terrible, more alarming, than thoſe of 
the claſſic fablers. In a word, you will 
find that the manners they paint, and the 


Juperſtitions they adopt, are the more 
'poetical for being * | 


LET- 


n AND-ROMGNCE. e 
79900 on Sonny avid 


Nen LE T'T: Br vn. iz no 


Bur nothing them: the difference of 
the two ſyſtems under confideratian 
More plainly, ew the effect they really 
had on the Two greateſt of our Poets; 
at leaſt the Two which an Engl reader 
is moſt fond to compare wich lover 4 


"ITC EC; 


I mean, Srzuszx and Myz.Tox, ... „ 


| Iren to 1 doubted but ks 
of theſe bards had kindled his poetic fire 
from clafſic fables. $o.chat, of. courle, 
their prejudices would lie that way. Net 
they both appear, when moſt inflamed, 


to have been more particularly. capt. n 
the Gothic fables of C tuvalry. 
» 501 bytes in at i nor 


9 be had been long 
noveitbed with the ſpirit. and ſubſtance 
of Honk and Viach, choſe the times 
of Chiyaley for his theme, and Fairy Land 
for the ſcene of his fictiogs. He could 
| 3 bave 
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have planned, no doubt, an heroic defign 
on the exad claſſic mode: or, he might 

have trimmed between the Gothic and 
| claffic, as his cont Tasso did. 


But the charms of fairy previiled. And 
if any think, he was ſeduced by AzrosTo 


into this choice, they ſhould conſider 
that it could be only for the fake of his 
ſubje&; for the genius and character of 
theſe poets was widely different. : 


' 'Unzn this iden then of a Gothic, ' not 


clafiical poem, the Fairy Queen is to be 
read and criticized. And on theſe prin- 
ciples it would not be difficult to unfold 


in hafte in another way chan has been 
— . | 


Mus rox, i is true, 
fie model to the Gothic. 
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led him to change his mind was, partly, a3 
I ſuppoſe, his growing fondneſs. far re- 
ligious ſubjects; partly, his ambition to 
take a different ut from Sytusxn z but 


chiefly perhaps, the diſcredit intg which 
the ſtories of Chivalry had non fallen by 
the immortal ſatire.of CxrvanTtys: Yet 
we ſee-through. all his poeery, where his 
enthuſiaſm flames out moſt, a certain pre- 
dilection for the legends of I be- 
fore fe eee 0 of Greece. | | 


a arp "They gre LIM ko 
cenſure his * as- juyenile and 
upformed,. when they fee him ſo;delight- 
ed, og all occaſions, with the Gothic c- 
mances, But do theſe cenſors imagine 
that Mir ron did pot perceiye the de- 


fedts of theſe works, ag well as they © No: 
it was not the compoſition. of bogks of 
Chivalry, but the manner deſcribed in 

S 4 them, 
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them, that took his funcyy = m 
Cant! 


front his Davon mid ,* 
_—; 2495164}. auen! 
Tones cities pleaſe us then 1111 & v8) 
5 And the buſy hum of men, Fai 4 
|  Wherethirangg of koi hts and barons bold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs bold, 
21 With ſtore of ladies, Tee bright tes" 
Rein influence, aid Jodge the prise 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend - + 
To win her grace, hom all commend. 


Aud when in the Penſeraſs he A 


by a fine contrivance, the ſame kind of 
image to ſooth melancholy which be had 
before given to excite mirth, he indeed 
extols an guthor, or two, of theſe” r0- 

"mances, as he had before, in general, 
extolled” the fue of them: but 11 
are authors worthy” of his praiſe; not 
the writers of Amadis, and Sir Laun- 
celat” .of the Late; but Fairy SpanSER, 
and Cxavcss himſelf, who has left an 
unkniſhed W on the Corbis or c Focal 


. 
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On ea up hint that left half-tol 12 nt 
a Toe Rory of Camnoackv bold. 
Of CaunALT and of Ax Aνj,j,e, 
And who had CA Nac to wiſe, 
U + That own d the virtyous ring and glaſs 
855. of Os Pars of Metra; 1 i 
On which the Tartar king did ride 3. 
And if aught elſe great bards belide _. * 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have = * 
Of turneys and of trophies hung 
Of foreſts and inehantments re. I 


Where more is meant than meets the eur. 
„ 117 ot A. T 1 


Tux conduct then of theſe; two poets 
may, incline us to think with more re- 
ſpect, than is commonly done, of the Ga- 
thic manners; I mean, as adapted to the 
uſes of the greater poetry. 
D ,310 8 Telirgah: 351 n Avous 
I #11 add nothing to what 1 U. 
fore obſerved of Snare, becauſe 
the ſublimity (the divinity, let it bes If 
nothing elſe will ſerve) of his genius 
kept no certain -f6at;® but rambled at 


bazard into all the regions ef "Winn 
life 


* af. A 


F Orts 1. E = 1 2 5 2 #3 
"BPOKE-< of eriticizing Speirsen's 
enn. . 


Ae xritie to eonſidet it in this view. For 
oo]. _ and condu of the Fairy N, 
which, to — ns has pee 


dul 1 HAVE 
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1 nevs. when ts Ges, a 
leave, to try my hand on this, curious 


ſubject. 


| Wazy 8 
ae e 
thing but deformity. But Ga u. 
chitecture has its own rules, by which 
when it comes to be examined, it is ſeen 
to have its merit, 'as well as the Gregan. 
The queſtion is not, which of the two is 
conducted in the ſimpleſt or trueſt taſte: 
but, whether there be not ſenſe and de- 
fign in both, eee, 
r „ rey | 


Tun, ee holds of the 
two, ſorts of poetry. n 
Luem by the claſlic models, and 
are ſhocked with its diſorder: conbder 
it with an eye o its Gathic. original, and 
you find it regular... The unity and fim: 
plicity of the former —— 
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plete; but the latter has that fort of 
vnfty And 242 whkch revs from 
ins nature. | t 


„Tux Fairy Queen then, as a | Gothic 
poem, © detives its MzTHO06,” as well as 
the other characters of its compoſition, 
Ke, abliſned modes and ideas of 


Wuff. Mui awo en end Di 
Ti + + "mT þ 


* 01 2305 3%} a 
fr n "= the days of knight 
erruntry, at the holding of any great 
Feaſt; for knights to apprar before the 
prince whO preſided at it, and claim the 
privilege; of being ſent on any advety 
ture, to which. the ſolemniiy might give 
ogcaſion. Pry it was ſuppoſed that, 
When'*fuch i throng F "Rnithry' avid be- 
01 a Mir rot' ſpeaks of, were 
0 — difire Ned "would "Rock 
from alf quarters, as to a place where 
knew they might find and elaim re- 
Atefs for all their grievances. 1 ha 101 
$102 970M 913 eee en e yo 


x 
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Tuis was the real practice, in dhe 
days of pure and ancient Chiyalry. And 
an image of this practice was afterwards. 
kept up in the caſtles of the great, on 


uy extraordinary feſtival or. ſolemnity: 


af which, if you want an inſtance, 2 
refer you to the deſcription, of a feaſt 
made at. Liſle in 1483, in the court of 
Pallir the Good, duke of Burgundy, for 
a Cruſade againſt the Turks: as you 
may, find it given at large in the me- 
moits of Marruu bs Conci, Ort 
VIER DE. LA Manch, and \MonsTaz- 
LET, | 


Tnar feaſt was held for twelve "ou 
and each day was diſtinguiſhed by the 
claim and allowance of ſome adventure. | 


Now, laying down this practice as | 
foundation for the poet's deſign, you wi 
ſee how properly the Fany Queen is 
conducted. 


—1 
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I verve,” ſays the poet him- 
ſelf in his letter to Sir W. Rar tom 
« that the Fairy Qrxern kept her annual 
« feaſte xii days: upon which xii ſeve- 
« ral days, the occafions of the xii feve- 
« ral adventutes happened; which being 
< undertaken by xii feveral knights, are 
& in theſe xii books ſeverally handled.” 


Hat you have the poet delivering 
his own method, and the reaſon of it. 
It aroſe' out of the order of his ſubject. 
And would you defire a betrer reaſon 
for his choice? 


Yep; you will ſay, a poet's method is 
not that of his ſubject. I grant you, as 
to the order of time, in which the recital 
is made; for here, as Syan3zR obſerves 
(and his own practice agrees to the rule), 
lies the main difference between ib 
poet hiſtorical, and the biſtoriograpber * 
the reaſon of which is drawn from the 

* nature 


7 


. c 


of Unity, which have no 
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nature of Epic 'cotripoſition ihe, " ahnd 
holds equally, let the ſubject be what it 


will, and whatever the ſyſtem of "mai. 
ners be, on which it is conducted. Go 
tie er nnn 


reſpect. 
Bur a not the ſartie With te- 


gard to the general plan of a work, or 


what may be called the order of difribu- 
tion, which is and muſt be governed by 
the ſubject- matter itſelf, It Wu as te- 
quiſite for the Fairy Queen to confiſt of 
the adventures of twelve Knights, us fbr 
the Odyſſey to be confined to the advent 
cures of one Hero: juſtice had &thierwile 
not beet dene 00 hls mid. R 


et ente 
the poet's method, you muſt ſay that he 
ſhould not have choſen this ſubject. Bur 
this objection ariſes from your cliflic ideas 
place here : and 
are in every view foreign to the putpole; 
| if 
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work, though conliſting of many parts, 
the advantage of Unity. For in ſome. 
reaſonable ſenſe or other, it is agreed, 
every work of art muſt be one, the very 


idea of a work requiring it. 


Ir you aſk then, what is this Unity of 
SeznszR's Poem? 1 ſay, It conſiſts in the 
relation of its ſeyeral adyentures to one 
common original, the appointment of the 
Fairy Queen; and to one common end, 
the completion of the Fairy, Queen's. in- 
junctions. The knigbts iſſued forth on 
their adventures on the breaking up of 
this annual feaſt: and the next — hat 
feaſt, we are to ſuppoſe, is to bring 
them together again from the a 


n nnn. 


; „ Tan, it is true, is not 4 claſſic 
ky which conſiſts in the repreſent- 
ation of one entire action: but it is an 


Unity of another bort, an unity reſulting 
from 
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from the reſpect which à number of re- 

| lated actions have to one common pur- 

poſe. In other — CP 
ante, and not of aon. & 


Tais Gothic method of defignin pootly | 
may be, in ſome ſort; illuſtrated by what 
is called the Gothic- method of deſign in 
gardening. A wood or grove cut out 
into many ſeparate avenues or glades 
was among the moſt favourite of the 
works of art, which our fathers attempt - 
ed in this ſpecies 


ecies of cultivation. Theſe 
walks were diſtinct from each other, 
had, each, their ſeveral deſtination, and. 
terminated on their own proper objects. 
Yet the whole was brought together 

and conſidered under one view, by the 

relation which theſe various openings 

had, not to each other, but to their com- — 
mon and concurrent center. You and 1 

are, perhaps, agreed that this ſort of L 
gardening is not of ſo true a taſte as that 

which Kent and Nature have brought 

Vor. III. ä us 
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us acquainted with; where the ſupreme 
art of the deſigner. conſiſts in diſpoſing 
his ground and objects into an entire 
 langſeip; and grouping them, if I may 
ule the term, in ſo eaſy a manner, that 
the careleſs obſerver, though he be 
taken with the ſymmetry of the whole, 
diſcovers no art in the combination: 
In lieto aſpetto il bel giardin s'aperſe, 
Acque Ragnanti, mobili criſtalli, ' 

Fior vari, e varie piante, herbe diverſe, | 

Apriche collinette, ombroſe valli, 3 


Selye, e ſpelunche in UNA VISTA; .offerſe : 
E quel, che! bello, e'l caro accreſce i Fopre, 


8 arte, che tutto fa, nulla fi ſcopre. © 
T c. Xvi. 8. ix. 
Tas, I fay, may be the truelt taſte 
in gardehing, decade the ſimpleſt : yet 
there is a manifeſt regard to unity in 
"the other method; which has had its 
admirers, as it may have again, and is 
certainly not vithout ts alen and 
beau, P'S 


$ * P 
# P 
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Bor to) return to our poet. Thus far 
he drew from Gothic ideas; and theſe 
ideas, I think, would lead him no further, 
But, as Syexszr knew what belonged to 
clafſic compoſition, he was tempted to 
tie his ſubject ſtill cloſer together by one 
expedient of his own, and by another 
taken from his claſſic models. hee 


His ow was, to interrupt the hope; 


ſtory. of each book; by diſperſing it into 


ſeveral; involving by this means, and as 
it were intertwiſting the ſeveral actions 
together, in order to give ſomething like 
the appearance of one action to his 
twelve adventures. And for this con- 
duct, as abſurd as it ſeems, he had ſome. 
great examples in the Talian poets, 
though, 1 believe, chey were led into it 
by different motives, 1 


Tux other en which he bor- 


rowed from the claſſics, was, by adopting 
one N character, which ſhould be 
. e 


K 


e 


 thic ſyſtem. And, as far as we can judge 
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ſeen throughout. Prince AzTavs, who 
had a ' ſeparate adventure of his own, 
was to have his part in each of the 
other; and thus ſeveral actions were to 
be embodied by the intereſt which one 
principal Hero had in them all. It is 
even obſervable, that Syenser gives 
this adventure of Prince Ax ruua, in 


queſt of GLor1ana, as the proper ſub- 


ject of his poem. And upon this idea 
the late learned editor of the Fairy 
Leen has attempted, but, I think, with- 


out ſucceſs, to defend the unity and 


ſimplicity of its fable. The truth was, 


the violence of claſſic prejudices forced 


the poet to affect this appearance of 
unity, though in contradiction to his Co- 


of the tenour of the whole work from 
the finiſhed half of it, the adventure of 
Prince ARTHUR, Whatever the author 
pretended, and his critic too eaſily be- 
lieved, was but an after. thought; and, at 
leaſt, with regard to the hiftorical fable, 


which, 
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one of the expedients by which beans 
p—_— wann 


Anv if this was | bis deſign, I will ven- 
ture to ſay that both his expedients were 
injudicious. Their purpoſe was, to ally 
two things, in nature incompatible, the 
Gothic, and the claſſic unity ; the effect 
of which miſalliance was to diſcovet and 


expoſe the nakedneſs of the Gotbic. 


1 am of opinion then, conſidering the 
Fairy Queen as an epic or narrative poem 
conſtrued on Gothic ideas, that the poet 
had done well to affect no other unity 
than that of deſgu, by which his ſubject 
was connected. But his poem is not 
ſimply narrative; it is throughout alle- 
gorical : he calls it 2 perpetaal allrgory 
or dart conceit: and this character, for 
reaſons I may have occaſion to obſerve 
hereafrer, was even predominant in the 
* er. His narration is ſubſer- 

b T 3 vient 
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vient to his moral, and but ſerves to co · 
lour it. This ieee 
ting out, 

Fierce wars 1 ah loves ſhall moral 

my ſong; | 

that is, ſhall ſerve for. a 1 or in- 
lerumment to convey che moral. ibu jn 


Now under this idea, the Unity of the 
Fairy Queen is more apparent. His 
twelve knights are to exemplify as many 
virtues, out of which one illuſtrious cha- 
rafter is be compoſed, ' And in this 
view. the part of Prince Ax r nu in each 
book becomes eſſential, and yet not prin- 
cipal,, exactly, as the poet has contrived 
it. They who reſt in the literal ſtory, 
that is, who criticize it on the footing of 
a narrative poem, have conſtantly object - 
ed to this management. They ſay, it 
neceſſarily breaks the unity of deſign. 
Prince An r nun, they affirm, ſhould either 
have had no part in the other adventures, 
or he ſhould have had the chief part. He 

i + ſhould 
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ſhould either have done nothing, or more. 
This objection I find inſiſted upon by 


SeznsER's. beſt critic [d]; and, I think, 


the objection is unanſwerable: ar leaſt, 
I know of nothing that can de ſaid to 
remove it, but what I have ſuppoſed” 
above might be the purpoſe of the poet,” 
and which I myſelf have rejected | as Ins 
e 


. 0 bl 
PSF | , * 1 ; 
1 4 - * * * * £ 


Bor wa Rule ſoever this conduct be 
in the literal ſtory, it is perfectly right 


in the moral; and that for zn obvious. 


reaſon, though his critics ſeem not to Have 
been aware of it. His chief heto was 

not to have the twelve virtüks In the 4 
gree in which the 1 had, each of F 


ſo much of each as was requiſite to form. 
his ſuperior character. Each virtue, in 
its perfection, is exemplified, in its own. 


Lend. 1762. a 
14 knight: 


Au. Walren, OW e SN 
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Knight: they are all, in a 1 
eee eee, | 

T was the poet's moral: and 
what way. of expreſſing this moral in the 
biftory, but. by making Prince A&THUR 
appear in each adventure, and in a man- 


ner ſubordinate to its proper hero? 
Thus, though inferior to each in his own 
ſpecific virtue, he is ſuperior to all' by 
uniting the whole circle of their virtues 
in . 94; thus he arrives, at 
poſſeſſion of that bright 
form 2 1% 0 Glory, whoſe raviſhing beauty, 
as ſeen in a dream or viſion, had led him 
out into theſe n e in 
the land of Fair. bid | 


Tar cnc, that, as an * 
rical poem, the method of the Fairy 
Queen is governed by the juſtneſs of the 
moral: as a narrative poem, it is con- 
ducted on the ideas and uſages of Chi. 
valry.. In either view, if taken by itſelf, 


the plan is defenſible. But from the 
| union 
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union of the two deligns there ariſes a, 
perplexicy and confuſion, which is the 
proper, and only conſiderable, defect of 


LETTER As: 


0 doubt, Seenszx might have 
taken one ſingle adventure, of the: 
Twaden for the ſubject of his Poem; 


or he might have given the principal part 


in every adventure to Prince A&TRUR.. 
By this means his fable had been of the; 


claſſic kind, and its CREE NG 
of Hours and Viol 


Aus dis de poet knew very well but | 


his purpoſe' was not to write 4 claſſic 
poem. He choſe to adorn a Gothic ſtory ʒ 
and to be conſiſtent throughout, he choſe, 
that the form of err be of a 


re e eee 


Di the poet do right in this? T can- 
not tell; WV "OS OT 
that 


19 
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that of another great poet, | who followed 
the ſyſtem you ſeem to recommend; I ſee! 


no reaſon! to be ane, in un 
ing his judgment. R 


Tur example of this poet deſerves to 
be conſidered. It will afford, at leaft, a 
freſh confirmation of the point, I has 
cipally inſiſt upon, tbe : pre-eminence 
F " the Gothic manners and fiftions, ' as 
adapted 15 *. end re above * 
On” na2d 5 | 


1 OBSERVED * 41 famous Tax: 
Aro Tasso, that, coming into the 
world 4 tile of the lateſt for the ſucceſs 
of the pure Gothic manner, he thought 
fit to trim between that and whe rr 


model. Sucdgudulr 7095} ? 
. 40 © bluodt eit to W | 
A was lucky for his futne, that b 
r. the Cothic fahles falling every 
977 more and more* into côntempt, and 
the leattüng of the tim, thtougfiout all 
| Europe, 
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tion of his work has been chiefly found- 
ed on the ſtrong; reſemblance it has to 
the antient Epic poems. His fable is 
conducted in the ſpirit of the Mad, and 
with, a ſtrict regard to that unity of 

action which we en in W — 
Van. | 


— 


1 


: 2 ee ee fudied 
and cloſe imitation ; of thoſe poets, | in 
many of the ſmaller parts, in the minuter 


incidents, and even in the deſcriptions and 


ſimiles of his poem. 


Tu claſſic reader Was pleaſed with 
this deference to the public taſte; be 
ſaw with delight the favourite beauties 
of Homes and VirgiL reflected in the 
Lalian poet: and was almoſt ready to 
excuſe; fot the ſake of theſe, his magic 
tales and fairy enchantments, © 


1 ba, was. almoſt ready; for the 'bf- 
fence given by theſe tales to the more 
faſhionable 
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faſhionable fort. of ctitics was ſo great, 
that nothing, I believe, could make full 
amends, in their judgment, for ſuch ex- 


-- Howzvzs, by this means, the Gieruſa- 
Jenime Liberata made its fortune amongſt 
the French wits, who have conſtantly 
cried it up above the Orlando Furioſo, 
and principally for this reaſon, that 
Tasso was more claſſical in his fable, 
and more fparing in the wonders of Go- 
#hic f&tion, than his predeceſſors = 


Tur /talians haye. indeed. a predilec- 
tion for their elder bard; whether from 
their prejudice for his ſubject; their ad- 
miration of his language: the richneſs 
of his invention; the comic air of his 
ſty le and manner; or from whatever 


Bs this 2s it will, the French criticiſm 
has carried it before the Lallan, with 
den | | the 
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the reſt of Europe. This dextrous peo 
ple have found means to lead the taſte, 
as well as ſet the faſhions, of their neigk- 


bours: and AxiosTo ranks but little 


higher than the rudeſt Romancer ia the 
opinion of thoſe who. take their notions. 


* nn from their writers. 


think very unfavourably of T ass0 him- 


ſelf The mixture. of the Gothic manner 


in bis work has not been forgiven. It 


has ſunk the credit of all the reſt; and. 


ſome inſtances of falſe taſte in the ex- 


to that paſs, that, with their 
Tasso himſelf ſhould now fo 
of AniosT0. 


I VIII aur: oy, dn 8 lee nati 
enyy did not perhaps mix itſelf | 
-1ody 


Der the ſame oeincinle, which * 
tbem give Tasso the preference to 
ARr1osto, has led them by degrees Oo 


we Ree 
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their other reaſons for undervaluing this 
great poet. They aſpired to a ſort of 
ſupremacy in letters; and finding the 
Italian language and its beſt writers 
ſanding in their way, they have ſpared 
no pains to lower the eſtimation of — | 


8 ds hd bente wars; 
they ſucceeded but too well in their at- 
tempt. Our obſequious and ouer- modeſt 
critics were run down by their authority. 
Their taſte of letters, with ſome worſe 
things, was brought among us at the 
Reſtoration. Their language, their man- 
ners, nay their very prejudices, were adopts 
ed by our polite king and his royaliſts. 
And the more faſhionable wits, of courſe, 
ſet their fancies, as my Lord Morzs- 
won r tells us the people of Copenhagen 
in his time did their clocks, nen 
ſtandard. 75 


Sia W. Davznanr opened the why 
| to this new ſort of criticiſm in a very ela- 
3 | borate 
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borate preface to GonDizzrT 4 and his 


philoſophic. friend, Mr. Hoss, lent 
his beſt afiftance towards eſtabliſhing 
the credit of it. Theſe two fine letters 
contain, indeed, the ſubſtance of whatever 
has been ſince written on the ſubject. 
Succeeding wits and critics did no more 
than echo their language, It grew into 
a fort of cant, with which Rymgz, and 
the reſt of that ſchool, filled their flimſy 


* and en ene nl #1 


Ou noble critic himſelf [] con- 
deſcended to take up this rite theme: 
and it is not to be told with what alacrity 
and ſelf-complacency he flouriſhes upon 
it. The Gothic manner, as he calls it, 
is the favourite object of his Taillery; 
which is never more lively or pointed, 
than when it expoſes that bad taſte 
&« which makes us prefer an An iosro 
to a Vireit, and a Romance (withour 
doubt he meant, of Tass0) to an Iliad.” 


L] Lord SHarra: BURY, Adu. to an jp 9g 
| Truly, 
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Truly, this critical In requires an ex- 
piation; which yet is eaſily made by 
ſubſeribing to his ſentence, That the 
« French indeed may boaſt of legitimate 
tc authors of a juſt reliſh; but that the 
« Italian are good for nothing but to 
* corrupt the taſte of thoſe who have 
had no familiarity — — 


© IEF") 


Tais ne nobleman is, himſelf, 
one of the gallant votaries be ſometimes 
makes himſelf ſo merry with. He is per- 
fectly enamoured of his woble antients; 
and will fight with any man who con- 
tends, not that his Lordſbip's miſtreſs is 
not fair, but that his own is fair alſo. 2 


IT is certain the French wits benefited 
by this foible. For pretending, in great 
modeſty, to have formed themſelves on 
the pure taſte of his noble antients, they 
eafily drew his Lordſhip over to their 
DJ] Adv. to an Anther, Part 111. 8. 11. 
211. | | * party: 
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pariy: while the 1:alcans,. more ſtubborn- 
ly pretending to a taſte of their own, and 
chuſing to he for themſelves, inſtead of 


adopting the authoriſed Ses ſons 


were juſtly expoſed to his reſentment. 


"Sven was the addreſs of the French 
writers, and ſuch their e the 


* Lallan. 


l indeed, they had 
every advantage on their ſide, in this 
conteſt with their _ maſters. The taſte 
and learning of Italy had been long on 
the decline; and the fine writers under 
Lovis XIV were every day advancing 
the French language, ſuch as it is (ſimple, 
clear, exact, that . fit for buſineſs and 
converſation z but for that reaſon, be- 
ſides its total want of numbers,. abſolutely 
unſuited to the genius of the greater 
poetry), towards its laſt perfection. The 
purity of the antient manner became 
well underſtood, and ĩt was the pride. of 

You. III. 7 their 


N 
N 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
( 
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their beſt critics to expoſe every inſtance 
of falſe taſte in the modern writers, - The 
Haliam, it is certain, could not. ſtand ſo 
ſevere a ſcrutiny. But they had eſcaped 
bettet, if the moſt - faſhionable of | the 
French poets had not, at the ſame time, 


A Lucky word in a verſe, which founds 
well and every bod heart, goe 
further 9 N eficiefn, 
In ſhort, the exact, but cold Bonz A 
qitant of Tasso; and the magic of tllis 
rd, like the report of As roll rc's horn 

in Ax ios ro, overturned at once the ſolid 


4 
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in taſte here, took. it up, and ſent it about 
the kingdom in his polite and popular 
2 It became a fort of watch; 
word among the critics; and, on the ſud - 
den, nothing was heard, ONE 
nnn Tasso 1” 


N 17 [bs « H 


Arras all, theſe two reſpetable url 


31 7772 


but was extended much further 
they meant, by their witlefs "followers 


and admirers. The effect was, as aid, 


ede nen of th Dae 


to due. vet. 1. M g. vel. v. Ne. 36% 
U 2 poetry 
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poetry. It is not my deſign to be its apo- 
logiſt in all reſpects. However, with re- 
gard to the firſt of theſe charges, I pre- 
ſume to ſay, that, as juſt as it is in the 
ſenſe in which I perſuade myſelf it was 
intended, there are more inſtances of 
natural ſentiment, and of that divine ſim- 
pliciry we admire in the antients, even 
in Govaxm1's Paſtor Fido, than" in the 
beſt of the French poems, . 4 


ee to the cee 1 aig 
to: ſhew you, in my next Letter, that it 
B rh 


148 
e's 2181 J 


LETTER X. 


— could ever. be — 
aſked on any occaſion, it muſt ſurely be 
when the wit and poetry of that people 
were under conſideration. The enchant- 
ing ſweetneſs of their tongue, the rich- 
neſs of their invention, the fire and ele- 

| vation 


2 „ + * 7 
9 * 
. - 


. 


Talian poets, 


if truly aid, who would not lament 
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vation of their genius, the ſplendour of 
their” expreſſion on great ſubjects, and 
the native ſimplicity of their [ſentiments 
on affecting ones; all theſe are ſuch ma- 
nifeſt advantages on the ſide of the 
as ſhould ſeem to com- 
mand our higheſt admiration of +heir 
watt and capt works. © ENS 


SAFELY 


Yer a different — has been 
held by our finer critics. And, in parti 
cular, you hear it commonly "ſaid of the 
tales of Fairy, which they firſt and prin- 
cipally adorned, © that they are extra- 
<« yagant and abſurd; that they ſurpaſs 
« all bounds, not of truth only, bur of 

probability; ; and look more Hke the 
« dreams of children, that 1 manly” In- 
« yentions of Poets.“ — 8 . 


＋ . 


8 22 JE 
$ | 43 E * * + # tf 75 ** 


Alx this, and more, has been fake; and, 


EI” 87 1 


U 3 Fon 
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er i 265 en 1801 10 iss 


20 Fox — 1 cold -fancies- of 
plebeian - ports, but the golden dreams 
of Arx10sTo, a Bn 
hat are a derided, rt fone Aer: Nin 


** now, PF 10 * extranggance, of 
theſe fictions, it is ee 1 believe, 
much leſs than theſe N *ppre” 


Wonen 
Warriors, with which, they all abound, 
Burian, in his Hudibras, who law it 
only in Ee 
ridicules it, as a moſt unnatural idea, 
with great * Yet in this repre- 
n but copy from the 
manners of the times. Anna Com- 


vn tells us, in the life of her father, 
1 that 
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fought ſide by ſide with: her huſband, in 
his battles; are ar Ga So PI ei 
charge: and Niezras obſerves, that, i 10 
the time of Mauer * Counznx, there 
were in one Cruſade many arm- 


N nnn 


5 We chink. you no ff Tags 
Clorinda, whoſe prodigies of yaloys: 
dare ſay you haye often laughed at 
Or, rather, whar Mink you ep 965 Oe 
ſtant pair, | 
nate Sramaronnc i t 
er puree” | 
0 7 e. u. 8,40: 


"Aa: what can 'be more abſurd 
and incredible, it is often ſaid, than the 
vaſt armies we read of in Romance? a 
circumſtance, to | which Mig f{cruples 
not to allude in theſe lines * * Hana- 
* 


"7 Such 
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Such' forces met not, nor ſo wide a camp, 
When AcrICcaAn with all his northern powers 


Bakeg'd: Abewece, 28 Romances tell,  - 
The o_ of GALLAPHRONE, from thence bs 


Thea of ber on, arc, pines 


ry . III. ver. 337: 


ll "9 P 


Tur alles reader is much ſcandal 
ized on theſe occaſions, and never fails 
to cry out on the impudence of theſe 
lying fablers. Yet, if he did but reflect 
on the prodigious ſwarms which Europe 
ſent out in the Cruſades, and that the 
tranſactions of thoſe days furniſhed the 
Romance - writers with their ideas and 
images, he would fee that the marvellous 
in ſuch ftories was modeſt enough, and 
did not very much exceed the ſtrit 
bounds of hiſtorical repreſentation, 


Taz firſt army, for inſtance,” that 
marched for the Holy Land, even after 
all the loſſes it had ſuſtained by the way, 
amounted, we are told, when it came to 

th be 
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be muſtered in the plains of Af, to no 
leſs than ſever hundred thouſand fighting 
men: a number, which would almoſt 
have ſatisfied the'Romancer's — | 
e neee 


1 dene may be anche 
ſtill more remarkable. 


Win read perpetually of walls of fire 
« raiſed by magical art to ſtop. the pro- 
t oreſs of knights-errant. In Tasso, the 
« wizard IsMeno guards the inchanted 
<«< foreſt with walls of fire. In the Or- 
« Jando Inamorato, 1. III. c. i. Man- 
* DRICARDO is endeavoured to be. ſtop- 
<« ped by enchanted flames; but he makes 
* his way through all.” W rn Tac 


Tars far the, learned editor 4 Þ 
Fairy Queen [ Notes on B. 111. c. Xi. 8. 
28. ]J who contents himſelf, like a good 
Romance · critic, with obſerving the fact, 
without the irreverence- of preſuming 

L ro 


. 2 
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© account for it. But if the profane 
wal not be kept within this decent re- 
that this fancy, as wild as it appears, 
had ſome foundation in truib. For 1 
make no queſtion but theſe fires, raiſed 
by magical art, to ſtop the progreſs of 
aſſailants, were only the flames of ruv- 
GREGEOIS, as it was called, that is of WILD- 
rm, which appeared ſo ſtrange, on its 
firft invention un bo 594 ay 5 
barbarous * | 


Wn hee __ of its 5 . in the 
hiſtory of the ' Cruſades; and even ſo 
late as ' Spxxs8zr's own time they were 
not forgotten. DaviLa, ſpeaking of the 

ſiege of Poitiers in 1569, tells wy3—4b- 
2 oy citta le proviſioni da guer- 
ra; tra le quali, guantita ineftimabile 
& vyuocu AATIcTATI, lavorati in di. 
verſe maniere, ne quali j,) 4 dtfen 
fori paſta grandifſima Jperanza di reſpin- 
tere gb afſalti denemici, Lib. v. 


Hence, 


C. 29. 
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Hues, without doubt, the - magical 
flames and fiery wille, of dhe Gunbie 
Romancers [g and WhO will ſay,” that 
the ſpecious miracle of Wen 
Had a deter een, 43509 


Bor alter all, this is. noe. che fon of 
defence I mean chiefly to inſiſt upon. 


Let athers explain; away theſe werner, 


Jo offenſive 40 certain philaphica! ak 
ties. They are welcome to me in #heir 
own proper fatm, and with all the . 
ne eee eee 


1 is true, the only criticiſm, worth 
xegardiog, is that which theſe critics lay 
claim to, the ſophical. But there 
is a fort which. Jogks like philoſophy 
and is not, May not chat an 
here? 

[eg] For an account of ſome echer_ mondew. tn. 


Romance, ſoch as enchanted. arms, invulyirable bor 
liel, Mia l c. ſee L Ehr ir. du Lex, l. vi. 


Tears 
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Tuts eriticiſm, whatever name it de- 
ſerves, ſuppoſes that the poets, who are 
lyars by profeſſion, expect to have their 
lyes believed. Surely they are not ſo 
unreaſonable. They think it enough, if 
they can but bring you to n the 
poſlibility of them. 


And how ſmall a matter vil ford 
for this?. A legend, a tale, a tradition, 
a rumour, a ſuperſtition; in ſhort, any 
thing is enough to be the baſis of their 
air-formed wifons. Does any capable 
reader trouble himſelf about the truth, 
or even the credibility of their fancies? 
Alas, noz he is beſt pleaſed when he is 
made to conceive (he minds not by what 
magic) the exiſtence of ſuch things as. 
his reaſon tells him did not, and were 
never likely to, exiſt. 


Bur here, to prevent miſtakes, an ex- 


POR. : will be neceſſary, We muſt 
_ diſtinguiſh 
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and that of the reader. The fictions of 
poetry do, in ſome degree at leaſt, re- 
quire the fir (they would, — 
deſervedly paſs for dreams indeed): hut 
when the poet has this advantage on his 
ſide, and his fancies have, or may be ſup- 
poſed to have, a countenance from the 
| current ſuperſtitions of the age in which 
he writes, he. diſpenſes with the If, 
and gives his reader leave to be as ſcepti - 
reyes Wr as he panda: 


4 FASHIONABLE French critic divers 
himſelf with imagining © what a per- 
„ ſon, who comes freſh from reading Mr. 
« App130N and Mr. Locks, would be 

« apt/ to think of Tasso 2 
ments [.“ ei , 

Tus ZEnglib reader vill, perhaps, 
ſmile at ſeeing theſe two writers ſo cou - 
pled together: and, with the critic's 
[b] Vorrat, Li for la Poifie Zeige, ch. vii. 
03 | leave, 
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leave, we will put Mr. Locus out of the 
queſtion. But if he be de ſitous to know. 
what a teader of Mr. Appisos would 
pronounce in the caſe, eee, 
„ n- } 


| SPzax MG. of what: Me Nets cin 
the Fairy way ef writing, Men of cold 
e fancies: and philoſophical diſpoſitions, 
4 ſays he, object to this kind of poetry, 
that it has not Probability enough to 
affect the 1 But — many 
« are prepoſſeſt with fuch falſe Opinions» 


« az. diſpoſe them to berve theſe parti- 
« cular deluſions: at leaft, we have all 
« geurũ ſo many pleaſing relations in fu- 
« your of them, that we do not care for 
< ſering through the faſſebau and willig - 
« ly give ourſelves up to ſo agreeable 
„ 16771 [Þpe2. wm 119.1 | 


Arrir, now, this fage judgment of 
Mr. App1sen to T 4880's: Enthantments 


and you fee that a fa/ſchood convidd is not 
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to be pleaded againſt a ſuppoſed N 
even the riet e 


So Male actotint ses this ns pits 
try make of philoſophical or hiſtorical 
truth: all ſhe allows us to look for; is 
poetical truth; a very flender thing in- 
deed, and which the poet's eye, when 
rolling in fine frenzy; can but quit lay 
hold of. To ſpeak in the philoſophic 
language of Mr. Hozses, it is fomiething 
much: beyond the aaa! bounds; and _> 
within the conceived poſſibility, of nature. 


Bur the ſource of bad criticiſm, as uni- 
verſally of bad philoſophy, is the abuſe 
of terms. A poet, they ſay, muſt follow 
nature; and by nature we are to ſuppeſe 
can only be meant the known and ex- 
perienced courſe of affairs in this world. 
Whereas the poet has a world of his on, 
where experience has teſs 10 = chan 
conſiſtent imaginatiom. 


Hes 
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III has, beſides, 0 ſupernatural world 

to range in. He has Gods, and Fairies, 

and Witches, at his command: and, 

— — — — Ol who can tell ; 

The bios abete. foie, and might. of 
magic ſpell? 


SrensER, B. v. c. ii. 

Tuvs, in the poet's world, all is mar- 

vellous and extraordinary; yet not un- 

natural in one ſenſe, as it agrees to the 

conceptions that are readily entertained 

of theſe magical and wonder- working 
natures. | 


Tins trite maxim of following Nature 
is further miſtaken, in applying n 
er 


In thoſe ſpecies which have men and 
manners profeſſedly for their theme, a 
ſtrict conformity with human nature is 
reaſonably demande. 


Non 
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mann 
Invenies: 1 noſtra ſapit;- 


is a proper motto to a book of epigrams; 
but would make 2 poor figu ure at 9701 
head of an epic poem. 8 


STILL further in thoſe e that 
addreſs themſelves to the heart, and 
would obtain their end, not through the 

imagination, but through the paſſions, 
| there the liberty of tranſgreſſing nature, 
I mean the real powers and p | 
of human nature, is infinitely reſtrained; 
and po#tical truth is, under theſe circum- 
— N as ſevere a thing as o_ 
ricul. 4.82 — 


Tu reaſon is, we Ann f believe | 
before we can be affected. * 

Bur the caſe is different with the more 
ſublime and creative poetry, . This ſpe- 
cies, addreſſing itſelf ſolely or princi- 
Vor. III. X pally 
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pally to the Imagination; a young and 
credutous” faculty, which loves to ad- 
mire and to be deceived ; has no need to 
obſerye thoſe cautious rules of credibi- 
lity, ſo neceſſary to be followed by him 
who would touch the affections and in- 
ik ET . 


2 difference, you i ts, is ob. 
Seeber How came it then to be 
From another. miſtake, in 
Fay a particular precept of dle 
drama into a general maxim. "OA . 
Tun kunde odi of Honaen ran in 
the headyof theſe critics, though his own 
words confine the obſervation ſingly 
eget | 
: Sezniuv irritant cuties Gill per aun 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjeQa fidelibus, et 
qua 


l pſe ſibĩ tradit Spectator—— 8 
add which paſſes in repreſentation, 
und challenges, as it were, the . 
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of the eye, mult be truth itſelf, or ſome- 


thing very nearly approaching to ĩt. But 


what paſſes in narration, even on the tage, 
is admitted without much eri | 


multaque tolles 
Ex ce, que mox gaeretfacundin dean 


Im the epic narration, which may be 
called abſeys facundia, the reaſon of the 
thing ſhews this indulgence to be Rill 
greater. It appeals neither to the ge 
nor the ear, but ſimply to the imaging- 
tion; and fo allows he poet a of 
- multiplying and enlarging his im 
at pleaſure, in proportion to the eaſigeſs 
ang comprehenſion of that 28 OE 


[. A celebrated writer, whoſe, 


whole 

dupe of French prejudices, declares himſelf cound!y 
of this opinion: On a voulu mettre en\neproentes 
1% tion (ſays he, ſpeaking of the abſurd magnificence 
<4 of the French Opete) le merveninus, qui, 
60 .n'ergat fait Me pur etre imagine, EST . 


* BIEN PLACE DANS UN PORME 71 x que 


eule ment ſur un 2 "as ſer” p. ith 


I, xxii\,] * Yar ans 
& 5 2 Tus 


erſeneſs, would not ſuffer him to A. 


— — — — 


—— — — wöD—u— 
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Tnzsz general reflections hardly re- 
quire an application to the preſent ſub- 
ject. The tales of Fairy are exploded, 
as fantaſtic and incredible. They would 
merit. this contempt, if preſented on the 
ſtage; I mean, if they were given as the 
proper ſubject of dramatic imitation, and 
the intereſt of the poet's plot were to 
be wrought out of the adventures of 
theſe marvellous perſons, But the epic 
muſe runs no riſque in giving _ to 
ſuch fanciful exhibitions. 


You may call them, as one does, . ex- 
<« traordinary dreams, ſuch as excellent 
“ poets and painters, by being over- ſtudi- 
4 ous, bes have in the Ong? fe- 


Tus epic poet wooll acknowledge 
the charge, and even value himſelf up- 
on it. He would ſay, © I leave to the 
[#] Sir W. * Preface, 
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ſage dramatiſt the merit of being al- 
ways broad awake, and always in his 
ſenſes, The divine dream [I], and deli- 
ious fancy, ace among the nobleſt of 
nnn. 4 


Zur the injultice done the Baan 
poets does not ſtop here. - The cry is, 
Magic and enchantments are ſenſeleſs 
things. Therefore the Italian poets 
& are not worth the reading.“ As if, be- 
cauſe the ſuperſtitions of Houin and 
Visoit are no longer believed, their 
poems, which abound in them, are good 
for nothing, | 


Yzs, you will ſay, their fine pictures 
of life and manners — | 


Ap may 416 
half of Aziosro and Tasso? For it is 
not. true that all is annatural and mon- 
ſtrous in their poems, becauſe of this 


[7] Sb. Howes, 
| X 3 mixture 


310  Lirriks on in 

mixtute of the wondefful. Admit, for 
example, Akiuipa's marvellous co 
atice to the happy IHland; and all "the 


reſt of the tove-ſtory is as natural, that 
is, as ſuitable to our common notions of 


that paſſion, as any 1. in VIRGIL or 
(if you will Vor raikk. 


' Favs, you fee, the er the ho: 
Ian potts is eafily- made on every fup- 
poſition, But 1 flick to my point, and 
maintain that the Fairy tales of TAS 
do him more honout than what are call. 
ed the more natural, that is, the 2 
parts of his poem. His imitations 
the antients have indeed their merit? 


for he was a genius in every Ning. 
But they are faint and cold, and almo 


inſipid, when compared with his Gothic 


fiftions, We make a ſhift to run over 
the paſſages he has copied from Vixott, 


We are all on fire. amidſt the magic 
feats of Ismzn, and the enchantinents 


4 -*& ww 


Mae 
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Magnenima menſogea, hor quando < il vera 
Si bello, che ſi poſſa 3 te pregqares? 


Ik at leaſt for myſelf; and muſt 
freely own, if it were not for theſe Het 
of Gothic invention, I ſhould ſcarcely be 
diſpoſed to give the Gieryſalemme racy 
a ſecond reading. | 


1 LEADILY agree to the lively Saen; 
tion. „That impenetrable armour, in- 
< chanted caſtles, invulnerable bodies, 

, jron men, flying horſes, and other ſuch 
40 things, are eaſily feigned by them that 
« dare Ia.“ But, with the obſcrver's 
leave, not ſo feigned as we find them in 
the Halian poets, unleſs the writer haye 
apother quality, beſides that of courage, 


One thing is true, that the ſucceſs of 
theſe  fitions will not be great, when 
they have no longer any foqting i in the 
er wet belief : and . the reaſon 1s, that 


[=] Mr. Honnar's Letter, 72 
X 4 | reaJnt 


z1i2 LETTER R 

put themſelves in the circumſtances of 

the poet, or rather of thoſe, of whom 

the poet writes. But this only ſhews, 

that ſome ages are not ſo fit to write epic 
poems in, as. others z not, that- they 

ſhould be otherwiſe written, 


Ir is alſo. true, that writers do not 
ſucceed ſo well in painting what they 
have heard, as hat they believe, them- 
ſelyes, or at leaft obſerve i in others a fa- 
cility of believing. And on this account 
I would adviſe no modern poet to revive | 
theſe Fairy tales in an epic poem. But 
ſtill this is nothing to the caſe in hand, 
where we are conſidering the merit of 
epic poems, written under other circum- 
Tur Pagan Gods and Gothic Fairies 
were equally out of credit, when Mil- 


Ton wrote. He did well therefore to 


ſupply their room with Angels _ EY 
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If theſe too ſhould wear out of the popu- 
lar creed (and they ſeem in a, hopeful 
way, from the liberty ſome late critics 
— taken' with them) 1 know not what 

other expedients the epic poet might 
have recourſe to; but this I. know, the 
pomp of verſe, the energy of deſcription, 
and even the fineſt moral paintings, would 
"ſtand him in no ſtead, Without 'admi- 
ration (which cannot be affected but by 
the marvellous of celeſtial intervention, 
I mean, the agency of ſuperior natures 
really exiſting, or by the illuſion of the 
fancy taken to be ſo) no epic poem can 
be long-lived. | | 


IAN not afraid to inſtance in the Hen- 
riade itſelf; which, notwithſtanding the 
elegance of the compoſition, will in-a 
ſhort time be no more read than the 
Gondibert of Sir W. DavenanrT, ny 
A reaſon. 


carries 
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Carrics may talk what they will 
of Truth and Nature, and abuſe the 
Falian poets as they will, for tran 
greffing both in their- incredible fictions. 
But, beheve it, my friend, theſe fiftions 
with which they have ſtudied to delude 
the world, are of that kind of credi- 
able deceits, of which a wiſe antient pro- 
nounces with aſſurance, & That they, who 
« Jdererve, are honefter than they who "do 
« not deceive; and they, who are deceived, 
ier than they bo are not deceived.” + 


LETTER Xl. 


UT you are weary of bearing ſo 
much of theſe exploded fancies; 
and are ready to aſk, if there be any 
truth in this repreſentation, Whence it 
as come to paſs, chat the claſſical man- 
« ners are ſtill admired and imicated by 
« the poets, when the Gothic have long 
« ſince fallen into diſuſe?” 


THz 


15 
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Tut anſwer to this queſtion- will fur- 
nifh afl that is now wanting to a proper 
RW 0g cds dat 


One great reaſon of this difference 
certainly. was, that the. ableſt writers 
of Greece ennobled the ſyſtem of heroic. 
manners, while it was freſh and flowciſhs 
ing; and their works, being maſler-pieces 
| of compaſition, ſo fixed. the credit of it 
in the opinion of the world, that no re- 
volutions of time and taſte could after- 


wards ſhake it. 


Wuzztas the Gothic having been 
diſgraced in their infancy by bad wri- 
ters, and a new ſet of manners ſpringing 
up before there were any better to do 
them juſtice, they could never be brought 
into vogue by the attempts of later poets; 
who yet, in ſpite of prejudice, and for 
the genuine charm of theſe. highly ꝓoeti - 
cal manners, did their utmoſt to recom- 
mend them. 


Eur, 
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Zur, n the Gothic ſyſtem was 
not only forced to wait long for real ge- 
nius to do it honour; real genius was 


even ex early employud ogpind is. 


N Pad were theo: cauſes of this mif- 
Fe The old Romancers had even out- 
raged the truth in their extravagant 
pictures of Chivalry : and Chivalry it- 
felf, ſuch W e ee Cog 
W gg we ora 


80 that men * ſenſe were doubly dif. 
guſted to find a repreſentation of things 
mite to what they obſerved in real life, 
and beyond what it was ever | poſſible 
ſhould have exiſted. However, with 
theſe diſadvantages, there was ſtill fo 
much of the old ſpirit left, and the faſci- 
nation of theſe wondrous tales was fb 
prevalent, that a more than common 
degree of ſagacity and good ſenſe was 
required to penetrate the illuſion. 


IT 
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Ir was one of this hindi I ſuppoſe; 
that put the famous queſtion to Axios ro, 
which has been fo often repeated that I 
ſhall ſpare you the diſguſt of hearing it: 
Yet long before his time an immortal 
genius of our own (ſo ſuperior is the 
ſenſe of ſome men to the age they live 
in) ſaw as far into this matter, as Axt- 
osT0's examiner. «A "4.4 


Tov! will: pepe be "mock 
priſed, as I was (when, many years ago, 
the obſervation was, firſt, made to me) 
to underſtand, that this ſagacious perſon 
was Dan Cfaavcer;z who in a reign 
that almoſt realized the wonders of Ro- 
mantic Chivalry, not only diſcerned the 
abſurdity -of the old Romances, but has 
even e them with a 
| ſpirit. © dk 


40 His Run or 815 Torkz in Py Ye 
terbury tales (faid the curious obſerver, 
6 on 
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on whoſe authority I am now building) 
is a manifeſt banter on theſe books, and 
may be conſideted as a fort of prelude 
to the adventures of Don Quixore, I 
call it 4 manifgfh- banter : for we art 1 
dbſerve that chis was Cuarcer's oon 


hanging his note, tells the ſimple in- 
ſtructive tale of MzLanotus; 4 eral 


tale. virtuous, as he terms it to ſhew, 
what ſort of fitions were maſt expreſſiye 
F 


Ił In / rl, . be wowed, chat the 
tale of the Giant Or rrnaur aud Ghylge 
Tora was not a, fiction of his own, but 
a ſtory of antique fame, and very gele- 
brated in the days of Chivalry: ſo that 
nathing could better ſuit the poet's de- 
__ af diſetediting the old Romances, 


than 
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than the choice of this venerable legend 
for the vehicle of his ridicule upon them, 


2 Bor what. puts che ſaciric purpoſe 

of the Rime of Sir Topaz out of all 
queſtion, is, that this ſhort poem is ſo 
managed as, with infinite humour, to ex- 
poſe the leading impertinencies of books 
of Chivalry; the very ſame, which Czr. 
vanTzs afterwards drew out, and ex- 
poſed at large, in IN prey! 


i St 3 is all Don Or- 
_ in little; u you will eafily fee from 
paring the two kn nights topether ; 
— are drawn with the * features, 
are characterized by the ſame ſtrokes, 
and diſſer from each other but as «ſketch 
in miniature from a finiſned any. 2 
cee ahi d v1oide; 


8 is very 3 in 
Seferibing de penſn and habit of bis 
_ agreeably 40 the known HAYS 
— yo | 
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of the 614 Romancers, Cnauczx does 


the ſame by his knight, and in a manner 
that almoſt equals the * of 
the Spaniſb author: * 


Sir Topaz was a dough ty 8 
White was his face as paine maine, 
His lippes red as roſe, 

His rudde is like ſcarlet in graine, . 
And I you tell in good 2 

| H had a Jemely miſe. | 4 


His haire, his berde, was — 
r 5 7 

His ſhoone of cordewaine, . 252 
Of Bruges were his hoſen deen, 


* as 


2. Cxxvantes tells us: how Don 
Qu1xorz paſſed his time in the country, 
before he turned Knight-errant, Cnav- 
CER, in the ſame ſpirit, celebrates his 
knight's country diverſions of _ 
bowking, ſhooting, and | wwrſtling, ' thoſe 
_ known prolufions to feats of arms: 


He 
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He couth hunt at the wilde dere, 
And ride an hauking for by the rivere 
Wich grey GosHAUKE on honde, 
Thereto he was a good ar chere 
Of wraſtling was there none his pere 
There any Ram ſhould ſtonde. 


3. Tux Knights of Romance were uſed 
to dedicate their ſervices to ſome para- 
gone of beauty, ſuch as was only con- 
ceived to exiſt in the land of Fairy, and 
could no where be found in this vulgar 
diſenchanted world, Hence one of the 
ſtrongeſt features in Don [/Quixarx's 
character is the ſublime paſſion he had 
conceived for an imaginary or fairy miſ- 
treſs. Sir Tor az is not behind bim in 
this extravagance: 


— woll I lov I wis, © 
For in this world no woman is 
To be my make in towne, 
All other women I ſorſake 
And to an Elfe-queene I me take 
By dale and eke by downe, 


Vor. III. Y 4. Don 
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4. Do Quixore's paſſion for this 
idol of his fancy was ſo violent, that, af- 
ter all the bangs and bruiſes of the day, 
inſtead of ſuffering his weary limbs to 
take any reſt, it occupied him all night 
with inceſſant dreams and reveries of his 
miſtreſs, Sir Toraz i is in the lame wo- 


ful l plight: * 


bis Toraz eke ſo weary was — | 
That down he laid him in that place — — 
On, Saint Manr, benedicite aner 
What aileth this love at me 
To blind me ſo ſore ? 
Me dreamed all this night parde 
An Elfe. queene ſhall my leman be 

And ſleepe under my gore. 


„ 8 


5. As the chaſtity of the hero of L 
Maxcna is well known, from a variety 
of trying temptations, ſo Sir Toraz dif- 


tinguiſhes woes by. fi , virtue: 
5 2 N ull 


= 


* 
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Full many a maide bright in boure 


They mourne for him their paramoure, 
ban hem were bet to ſleep, 


But he was chaſte and no lechoure, 
And ſweete as is the bramble floure 
That bereth the red hipe. 


6. Tue fight of Sir Tor aã with the 
Giant of three * in honour Ae 
miſtreſs, 5 


Fer needes muſt he fight” nge 

Wich a giant with heads thre, 2 © 

For paramours and jolitie 
Of one that ſhone full right 


together with his irs arid xvi 
ridiculous preparation for the com bat, 
deſcribed at large in ſeveral ſtanzas, is 
exactly in the ſtyle and taſte of Cen. 
VANTES; on ſimilar occaſions, N 


9 1 - 
4 1 


7. CanvanTas gives us to underſtand 
that it was familiar with his knight to 
op 8 the open air, .to endure all hard- 
| SL ſhips 
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ſhips that befell, and to let his horſe graze 
by him. Cravcer, in like manner, of 
his knight, with much humour: 


And for he was a knight auntrous, 
He nolde ſlepen in none houſe 

But liggen in his hood, 
His bright helme was his wanger 
And by him fed his deſtrer 

Of herbes fine and good, 


8. And, laſtly, as CzxvanTzs, after 
the example of the Romance-writers, will 
have it, that his knight ſurpaſſes all 
others of antient fame, ſo Dan Cnavcsr 
is careful to vindicate this digt preroga- 
tive, to his hero: 


Mea ſpeaken of 333 of pris 
Of Honnscunp and of Iroris, 
Of Bavis and Sir G1s, 
Of Sir Linzaux and BLanDamounE; 
But Sir Tor Az, he 84 
Of tial chivaltie.“ 


F uus 
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Tuus far, at leaſt to this effect, the 
concealed author (for the diſpenſers of” 
theſe fairy favours would not be in- 
quired after) of this new interpretation 
of the Rime of Sir Tor az. Other cir- 
cumſtances of reſemblance might be 
added (for when a n hint 
of this ſort is once given, and opened in 
ſome inſtances, it is not difficult to pur- 
ſue it), but one needs go no further to 
be certain that the mung of — 
yon is; Burleſque; © 009 070 


OnLy, I would 88 . though, 
in this ridiculous ballad, the poet clearly. 
intended to expoſe the Romances of the. 
time, as they were commonly written, he 
did not mean, abſolutely and under every 
form, to condemn the kind of writing it · 
ſelf: as, I think, we muſt conclude from 
the ſerious air, and very different con-, 
duct, of the Squizz's rarz; which 
SexnszR and MiLTON were ſo parti- 


cularly pleaſed with. 
Y 3 We 
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that, though Cauczx could be as plea- 
ſant on the other fooleries of Romance, 
as ny modern critic, he let the marvel- 
ous. of it eſcape big ridicule, or rather 
eſteemed this character of: the Gothic 
Romance, 0 foolery. For the tale of 
Causvscan is all over » MARVELLOVUS ; 
and MiLTow, by peafping the vir nau 
braſs, as the — that — 
him moſt, ſhews very plainly, that, in his 
opinion, theſe amuſing fictions were well 
and of principal conſideration, as 


they We in this e 


"Wor, cabs our ad Bard would i in⸗ 
finuate by his management of this en- 
chanting tale, and whatever concluſions. 
have, in u gad, been drawn from it by ſuch 
ſuperior and coma ſpirits, as our 
rwo epic poets, the half-told ſtory of 

3 Campucan 
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Canmbuscan could never Atone for the. 
miſchiefs done to the cauſe of Romahce, 
by che pointed - ridicule uf be "Rimb ef 
dr Toraz. Common readers: woul>ve 
naturally induced by it to rejech he ald 
Romances, in the groſs: and thus ĩt hup- 
pened, according to the obſervation 1 
ſet out with, „that theſe phantoms f 
4 Chivalry had the mis fortune to be 
«laughed out of eountenance by mem vf 
* ſenſe; before the ſibſtatice of it had 
« been fairly and ly epreſimedcBy 
« any capable writer,” ?? 


Sr, the: principal... eanſe.- of all, 
which brought diſgrace: on the: Gmür 
manners of Chivalry, n doubt; Was, 
That theſe manners, vhich ſprung out 
of the feudal ſyſtem, were as ſingularz as 
that ſyſtem itſelf: ſo that, when that 
political conſtitution vaniſhed out of 
Burope, the manners,” that belonged to 
it, were no longer ſern or undetſtoad. 
There was no example of any ſuch mi- 
Y 4 ners 
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ners remaining on the face of the earth: 
and as they never did ſubſiſt but once, 
and are never likely to ſubſiſt again, 
people would be led of courſe to think 
and ſpeak of them, as romantic, and un- 
natural. The conſequence of which 
Was à total contempt and rejection of 
them; while the claſſic manners, as a- 
riſing out of the cuſtomary and uſual 
ſituations of humanity, would have many 
archetypes, and appear natural even to 
thoſe who ſaw nothing ſimilar to them 
actually ſubſiſting before their eyes. 


Tauss, though the manners of Ho- 
Ann are perhaps as different from ours, 
2 thoſe of Chivalry itſelf, yet as we 
know that ſuch manners always belong 
to rude and ſimple ages, ſuch as Hours 
Paints ; and actually ſubſiſt at this day 
in countries that are under the like cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity; we readily agree 
to call them natural, and even take a 


* them. 
Ton 
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— 
FE IC * 


ng — then ; is eallly anſwered, 
without any. obligation upon me to give 
up the Gothic manners as viſionary and 
fantaſtic, And the reaſon appears, why 
the Fairy Queen, one of the nobleſt pro- 
ductions of modern poetry, is fallen into 
ſo general a neglect, that all the zeal of 
its commentators is eſteemed officious 
and impertinent, and will never "reſtore 
it to thoſe konours which it has, once 
forall, "Trrecoventtly _ : 


lx effect, what way. of perſuading the 
generality of readers that the romantic 
manners are to be - accounted: natural, 
when not one in ten- thouſand knows: | 
enough of the barbarous ages, in which 


they . aroſe, to believe ** ever N 
exiſted? 4 | 1 | 1 2. 0 


A * 


1 SPENSER ben 


* of „ 
The pure well nnn 
muſt. 
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muſt, for aught I can ſee, be left to the 
admiration of a few lettered and curious 
men: while the many are ſworn toge- 
ther to give no quarter to the maryellous, 
or, which may ſeem ar Sender, 7 
EN, 2 * 


* 
Ps" L +4 


ow Q: 0; 


„e this great revaludiagf in mo- 
dern taſte was brought about b de- 
res; and the ſteps, that led to it, may 
worth the tracing ina diſtin Letter. 1 


N XII. 


ARE wonders of — wok. were 
ſtill in the memory of men, were 
Pry exiſting, in ſome meaſure, in _ 
Efe, hen Cnauci undertook to 
poſe the barbarous relaters of them. 


Tuis ridicule, we may {ko ba 
texed the fall both of Chivalry and Ro- 


mance. At eaſt from that time the 
* ſpirit 
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ſpirit of both declined very faſt, and at 
length fell into ſuch diſeredit, that when 
now SPENSER aroſe, and with a genius 
ſingularly fitted to immortalize the land 
of. Fairy, he met with every difficulty 
Fu diſadvantage. to obſtruct his de- 


7 | Va CNT DOS EMECUCTRT "IST  . 
Tut age would no longer bear the 
naked letter of theſe amuſing: Nories y 
and the poet was ſo. fenſtble of the mi- 
fortune, that we find him apologizing 
eee 27 202 


Br ack; in weh PE ONE 
rarely do any good. Perhaps, they, only 
ſerved to betray, the, weakneſs. of the 
poet's cauſe, ad, 20 gonſie dds prev 
diggs. of e ; 93 t wh 


8 he did more than this. He 
gave an air of myſtery to his ſubject, 
and pretended that his ſtories of 


19 Fa, 
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and giants: were but the cover to abun- 
pores", ee * 


| 1. ſhort, to keep off the eyes of the 
prophane from prying too nearly into 
his ſubject, he threw about it the miſt 
of allegory : he moralized his ſong: and 
the virtues and vices lay hid under his 
warriors and enchanters. A contrivance 
which he had learned indeed from his 
Italian maſters: for Tasso had con- 
deſcended to allegorize his own work; 
and the commentators of Ax ios ro had 
even converted the extravagances of the 
Orlando Furioſo, into moral leſſons, 


Anp this, it muſt be owned, was a 
ſober attempt in compariſon of ſome pro- 
jects that were made about the ſame time 
to ſerve the cauſe of the old, and now- 
expiring Romances. For it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the idolizers ' of theſe Ro- 
mances did by them, what the votaries of 
Houzx had done by him. As the 
times 
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ſtrange tales, they mcralized what they 
could, and. turned the reſt into myſterics 
of natural ſcience, And as this laſt con. 
ttivance was principally deſigned to co- 
ver the monſtrous ſtories of the Pagas 
Gods, ſo it ſerved the lovers of Romance 
to palliate the no leſs monſtrous — 
of magic enchantments. 


Tux editor or tranſlator of K neth 
book of Amapis Ds GauLz, printed at 
Lyons in 1577, has a preface explaining 
the whole ſecret which concludes with 
theſe words, Voyla, Lecteur, le raurr, 
qui ſe peut recueiller du ſens myſtique 
des Romans antiques par les sr Air 
ESLEUS, le commun peuple ſoy conten- 


tant de la SIMPLE FLEUR DE LA He: 
TURE LITERALE." 


Bur to return to SrEusER; who, 28 
we have ſeen, had no better way to 
take in his diſtreſs, than to hide his fairy 

| ane 
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fancies under the-myſtic cover of moral 
allegory. The only favourable circum- 
ſtance that attended him (and this no 
doubt encouraged, if it did not produce, 
his untimely project) was, that he was 
ſomewhat befriended in theſe fictions, 
even when interpreted according to the 
Letter, by the Romantic Spirit of his 
age; much countenanced, and for a time 
brought into freſh credit, by the Roman- 
tic —— Her inclination for the 
fancies of Chivalry is well known; and 
obſequious wits and courtiers would not 
be wanting, to ferd and flatter it. In 
mort, tilts and rournaments were in 
vogue: the Arcauid and the Tay Queen 
were written. | | 


> Wren theſe — whe new Sprit of 
Chivalry made a ſhift to ſupport itſelf 

for a time, when reaſon was but dawn- - 
as ve may ſay, and juſt about to 
gain the aſcendimt over the pottentous 
n of the — Its grow. 
ing 


8 
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ing ſplendour, in the end, put them all 
to flight, and allowed them no quarter 
even among the poets. So that Mi» 
TON, as fond as we have ſeen he was of: 
the Gothic fiftions, durſt only admit them 
on the bye, and in th af * 
r | : 


reaſon, of his relinquiſhing his long pro- 
jocted deſign of Prince As rnun, at laſt, 
for that of the Paradiſe- Lal; where 
inſtead of Giants and Magicians, he had 
Angels and Devils to ſupply him with 
the marvellous, with greater probahilitey. 
Yet, though he dropped the tales, he ſtill 
kept to the allegones of Seznsz A. And 
even this liberty was thought too much. 
as appears from the, cenſure paſſed on 
kis Sinand Death by the ſeverce cricios 2 


Tuvs at length che magic of. the old 
Romances. was perfectly diſſolyed.. .. They, 


began with raflecting an image. indeed 


- OO URBTTEhs 0 * , " 4 

= feuds eines, "but a f f 
of _ and — unſcilful . 
to copy after, were now diſuſed, == 
of moſt men forgotten), the next = 
| to have recourſe to allegories,. 
— this diſguiſe they „ 15 — 

while; - the excellence of the me 1 | 
and the | ingenuity of the contrivance 
making ſome amends, IL - 
ed as a fort of apology, or y 
dry of the literal ſtory. - 


** 
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Un this form the. * ef ß 


cuvatay b ko os, ht 


wonders, neither in their own Proper 
ſhape, nor as miſled in Gra. lt 


- 
þ n * : 


4x87 


HenxczroaTh, the raſte of wit and __ 


poetry took a new turn: and the Muſe 


who had wantoned it ſo long in the world 


of fiction, was now 9 againſt 
her will, 


« To ſtoop with diſenchanted wings to wrath,” 
as Sir Joun Dzunan ſomewhere ex- 


EDO OA IPO not un- 
happiluß. 


War we have gotten by this revolu- 


| 
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EARTH-BORN critics, my friend, may 
blaſpheme: 

But all the Gops are raviſh d with delight 

4 Of his celeſtial ſong, and mulic's wondrous 

| might.“ 
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